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Pavillion over the big spring at Cedar 
Spring, S. C. 


Big Spring at Cedar Springs, S. C 


■ EDAR SPRING is a small village, four miles 
southeast of the city of Spartanburg, in the 
Piedmont Section of the State of South 
I Carolina in Spartanburg County on the 
I North Carolina Border. 

It is named for a large bold spring of lime water, which 
before the Revolutionary War was known as Green Spring, 
but as the spring was at the root of a large cedar tree, its 
name was later changed to Cedar Spring. 

When this cedar tree died, many souvenirs were made 
from it. 

Cedar Spring is a place of historic and educational 
interest. 


It was near Cedar Spring that two memorable en- 
gagements took place during the Revolutionary War. 

On the 13th of July, 1870, a battle was fought here be- 
tween the Whigs and Tories. 

Among the American forces stationed here, there was 
a young man, named John Thomas Jr., whose father, 
■Captain John Thomas, had been captured by the British 
and taken to Ninety Six, about sixty miles froth Cedar 
Spring. 

While Mrs. Thomas was visiting her husband she over- 
heard several British women talking about the surprise 
the British were going to give the American Army at 
•Cedar Spring the next day. 

Knowing that there was no time to be lost, she started 
■ early the following morning, on horseback, and after a 
fatiguing ride reached Cedar Spring in time to give her 
son, John Thomas Jr., and his sixty comrades warning of 
their danger. 

The American Camp was on the west side of the Kelso 
■Creek, near Cedar Spring. They used the embankment 
of this creek as a breastwork, behind which they quietly 
.awaited the arrival of the British force. 

During the night about 150 British and Tories came. 


They expected to find the “Rebels,” as the Americans 
were called asleep, but to their utter astonishment they 
found them wide awake. 

The British were the ones to be surprised and were re- 
pulsed with heavy loss, after a hard fought battle. 

Dr. Newton F. Walker, Superintendent of the South 
Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind, speaks of try- 
ing to get J a monument placed near the spring to com- 
memorate this battle ground. 

The Second Battle of Cedar Spring was fought on the 
8th of August, 1780. 

The Americans were on their way down Broad River 
to Brown’s Creek in Union County, to watch the move- 
ments of the British and Tories. 

On the 7th of August, they stopped at the Bobo (Lips- 
comb) place, about a mile from here for refreshment and 
to encamp for the night. 

Scouts who were sent out to make a survey returned 
before daybreak and reported that the enemy were only 
about half a mile distant. About this time the report of a 
gun was heard in the direction in which the British were 
reported to be coming. 

The Americans decided on an immediate retreat. Reach- 
ing Cedar Spring Station, they formed a line of battle to 
meet the approaching enemy who followed them in pursuit. 

Scarcely had their preparations been completed when 
spies came running in and reported the enemy’s horses 
were almost in sight. Very soon, they came and the 
battle commenced. 

The enemy’s forces were strong. The Americans stood 
their ground with firmness and fought until the enemy 
were' beaten back with considerable loss. The Americans 
captured about fifty prisoners, mostly British, including 
two officers. 

Many Indians’ arrows, axes, soapstone ware, an old gun- 
barrel and a bayonet have been found near the spring. 
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No doubt, you will be interested in the story of Emily 
Geiger’s famous ride through the Cedar Spring country 
during the Revolutionary War. 

She lived with her father near the fork of Enoree and 
Broad Rivers, a few miles from here, where General 
Greene and his men were in camp. 

Emily’s father was a well-to-do farmer, an ardent 
patriot, but an invalid and could not bear arms for his 
country. 

Emily was eighteen years old at that time and she was 
an ardent patriot as her father. 

How often she wished she could take up arms in her 
father’s place! 

Once a neighbor told her that General Greene wanted 
to send a message to General Sumter, who was on the 
Wateree River, a hundred miles away. 

She at once determined to carry that message, especially 
since General Greene could not find anyone who would 
undertake the dangerous journey. 

One morning General Greene was in deep anxiety, 
he was told that a young lady wanted to speak to him. 
When she came in, she told him that she would take his 
message to General Sumter, since she had heard tnat he 
could not find anybody to take it. 

At first. General Greene refused her, but she told him 
that she knew the way and insisted, so that he consented. 

General Greene wrote the message and read it carefully 
to her several times, so that she memorized every word, 
in case anything should happen to destroy the note, she 
could still give the message to General Sumter. 

Mounted on a strong fast horse, she took her departure. 
Nothing happened to her during the first day’s journey. 

On the second day, when more than three-thirds of the 


distance had been safely passed, three British men sud- 
denly’ came in front of her. They’ arrested her and carried 
her before Lord Rawdon. He questioned her closely, but 
did not get any satisfactory information, so he ordered 
her to be locked up in one of the upper rooms of the 
guard house. 

She was left alone for a few minutes, after being locked 
up, so she took the note and tore it into small bits, chewed 
and swallowed it, just before a woman came in to search 
her and her clothing, so, of course, nothing was found. 

Consequently Lord Rawdon let her go on her journey 
and gave her an escort for a few miles until she reached 
a friend’s house. 

After having refreshment and resting a few hours, she 
got a fresh horse and rode all night with a guide. At 
daybreak the guide left her, and on and on she rode 
steadily, hot as it was, until about three o’clock in the 
afternoon of the third day, she suddenly came upon a 
group of soldiers, who were her friends. They led her 
immediately to General Sumter. 

Emily was very’ hungry and tired and faint, but she told 
General Sumter every word of the message. 

In an hour General Sumter was ready to carry out the 
order of the message. 

Two weeks passed before Emily' got back to her father. 
How full of love, pride, and happiness he was to have 
her safe in his arms once more! 

As a place of educational interest, the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf and the Blind is at Cedar Spring. — 
only about six hundred yards from the place where the 
First Battle of Cedar Spring was fought and a mile from 
the place of the Second Battle. 

Clara Belle Rogers. 


A Couple of Atlanta N. A. D. Boosters 
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By J. If . Howson 


HAWAII 

No alien land in all the world has any deep, strong charm for 
me but that one; no other land could so longingly and beseech- 
ingly haunt me sleeping and waking, through half a lifetime as 
that one has done. Other things leave me. but it abides: other 
things change, but it remains the same. For me its balmy airs 
are always blowing, its summer seas flashing in the sun; the 
pulsing of its surf beat is in my ear: I can see its garlanded 
crags, its leaping cascades, its plumy palms drowsing by the shore; 
its remote summits floating like islands above the cloud rack: 
1 can feel the spirit of its woodland solitudes; I can hear the splash 
of its brooks; in my nostrils still lives the breath of flowers that 
perished twenty years ago . — Mark Twain. 



Royal Palm Avenue, Honolulu. As is general through- 
out the mid- Pacific islands?, the palm flourishes in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


OME two thousand miles south west of San Fran- 
cisco, lie one of the most western possessions of 
the United States, the Hawaiian Islands. The 
discovery of the islands dates as far back as 1555. 
when they were visited by the Spanish navigator, 
Juan Gaetano. Credit for the discovery, however, is usually- 
given to Captain James Cook, who reached the islands with 
two armed ships in 1778. Captain Cook named the islands after 
the Earl of Sandwich, the then Lord of the British Admiralty. 
“Cook and his men were treated to the point of deification by- the 
natives, until the death of one of the sailors revealed to the 


cannabilistic hosts that their guests were no more immortal 
than themselves. 

Trouble soon arose. Then natives interested in the tools 
and implements of the white men, made away with some saws, 
axes and hammers. Captain Cook thereupon seized the King 
and held him as a hostage pending the return of the missing 
articles. An attacking party of natives overcame the white 
and carried Cook into captivity. The main body of Cook’s 
men then informed the captors that unless their captain was 
leturned the King would never be liberated. Captain Cook 
was returned ; that is such portions of him as had not already 
been consumed. His bones were carefully preserved and a 
monument now marks the spot where he fell. A well founded 
tradition has it that the bones were not really those of Captain 
Cook, but of a native, whose body was substituted for the 
Captain’s as nothing remained of the latter. 

Early in the nineties of the last century the natives became 
dissatisfied with their Queen, Lilioukalani, who had opposed 
the framing of a constitution suited to the growing needs of the 
populace. The Queen was dethroned and a provisional govern- 
ment was established. This lasted for some years until in 



F. W. Baars. Historians dispute Captain Cook's discov- 
ery of tile Hawaiian Islands, but for our purpose Freddy 
Baars discovered them along about 1919. He became so 
enamored of them that he resigned his position as instructor 
in the California School for the Deaf and returned the 
following year to locate there permanently. He has a good 
position with the Honolulu Advertiser. 
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Honolulu looking toward Punchbowl Crater. This is the crater 
of an extinct volcano. 


from a tropical standpoint of any of our possessions. The 
climate is very equable, seldom, the year around, falling out- 
side the usual limits of 70’ for cold weather and 80’ for a 
warm day. The islands are well termed the Paradise of the 
Pacific. The absence of malaria, low fevers, and epidemics 
make the place one of the healthiest locations in the world. No 
noxious plants, such as poison oak or poison ivy, are known 


Honolulu from Punchbowl Crater. Honolulu if? a modest city with' 
all modern conveniences. The splendid climate, the absence of fogs,, 
and the purity of the air, combined with the natural beauty every- 
where to be found have made Honolulu City a summer and winter 
resort par excellence. 

and grasses vie with flowers to lend colors to the landscape, 
through the netting. After allowing sufficient time for all the 
mosquitoes in the place to get inside the netting, Mark crawled 
The immense trade in sugar cane and pineapples, has made 
millionaires of many of the early settlers, while other wealthy 
people have sought the islands as a summer or winter resort 
and evidences of their wealth are to be found everywhere within 


Swimming at Waikiki Beach. With its bottom almoi't entirely free 
from equalities, with no undertow, and with a great barrier to 
tirevent the possible intrusion of sharks, this) beach has become a 
great attraction to tourists and natives alike. 


1898 the islands were annexed to the United States. They were 
made a territory by an act of Congress passed in 1900. 

In 1778, Captain Cook estimated the native population of the 
islands as upwards of four hundred thousand. This has 
dwindled to less than twenty-five thousand. In their place 
have come over a hundred thousand Japanese. The Japanese 
now compose about half the population of the islands. The 
rest are of various nationalities. The white population is 
estimated at twenty-five thousand. 

The islands are without any question the most beautiful spot 


upon the islands, and there are no poisonous insects. The pesky 
mosquito abounds in places. It is related of Mark Twain that 
he stretched netting over his bed and then lay down inside 
acting as bait for the mosquitoes, which forced their way 
out and went to sleep on the floor, in peace, as the mosquitoes 
once inside the netting found it impossible to get out. 

The city of Honolulu is a perfect and complete American 
city. It has one of the finest street car systems and fire fight- 
ing equipments of any city of its size in the world. Beautiful 
homes line the magnificent streets and brilliant colored trees 


Surf riding, Waikiki Beach, Honolulu. This beach is world famous 
for its beauty and the even temperature of its water, which is close 
to 78 the year around. Surf riding is a distinctively Hawaiian 
sport and much practice and skill are necessary to become adept 


The Royal Palace, Honolulu. Since the annexation of the country 
to the United States, this has become the Government Building. 


Interior of the Hawaiian Church, with the body of Prince Kuhio 
laid in state. Barbaric Feather Kahilis and Rites were used. Princess 
Kuhio in white dress at head of the casket. 








the hearing driver was very glad to assume the responsibility 
and settle for the damages without being haled into court. 

Not long after this accident, Mr. Hinman in a new car was 
proceeding to work, when a limousine sped swiftly by in the 
opposite direction. Turning to look back at the speeding car, 
Mr. Hinman noticed a box lying in the roadway and got out 
to investigate. He was surprised to find it filled with valu- 
able jewels. Surmising that it had been dropped from the 
limousine, Mr. Hinman turned about and reported his find 
at the police station. The missing jewels had already been 
reported as lost and soon a messenger appeared to claim them. 
He offered a reward of $20 for their recovery, but as this 
appeared but a small sum in proportion to the value of the 
articles, the police became suspicious of the messenger and 
phoned the owner. The reply came back that the messenger 
was all right but that the reward was $50, whereupon the for- 
mer reluctantly dug up the remaining $30. Gage then proceeded 
on his way to work. He had not gone far before he was 


At the time of this writing the days of ’49 are with us. Red- 
shirted and be-whiskered miners are flocking to Sacramento 
as they did nearly three quarters of a century ago, only the 
miners are recruited from all classes of society, farmers, business 
men, and clerks. Even the callow high school youths are busv 
raising beards. The silk hat and the crinoline as worn by 
the beaux and belles of other days again shine forth resplend- 
ent upon Sacramento’s crowded streets and vie for recognition 
with ancient stage coaches resurrected from the old mining 
towns. 

A care-free pleasure-seeking populace lives once again the 
days of excitement, the period of ever impending danger, the 
time when one could almost in a moment recover from the 
surface of the earth a modest fortune. All these the people 
live over again in the imagination, but to one individual, Gage 
J. Hinman, these things have pretty near come true. Gage 
works in and lives near Sacramento and in proceeding to and 
fiom work he drives an auto. Not long ago a passing motorist 
swerved sharply into his machine wrecking both. It is plain 
from the position of the two cars that the hearing man was at 
fault, but the two sons of the latter when they found that Hin- 
man was deaf set up a claim for damages on those grounds. 
Things looked bad for Gage until a third party investigated the 
case and found that the hearing driver was intoxicated at the 
time of accident, and had also been in a similar accident once 
before while under the influence of liquor. As the penalty for a 
second offense of this character is very severe in California, 


Sacred Falls near Honolulu 


Hawaiian Hula dancers. All von maidens fair, who think that 
warm weather is reducing and that dancing ten U- to graceful lines 
phase take notice. 


accosted by a lady who had missed her stage, not the '49 variety 
but the modern auto bus. Being in a great hurry she asked for 
a ride and was accommodated as her destination was in line 
with Mr. Hinman’s place of employment. For the service she 
offered quite a large sum of money which Mr. Hi tman stead- 
fastly refused to accept, blit finally to end the argument com- 
promised on one dollar. While returning from work Mr. Hin- 
man took into his car a number of deaf friends and as some 
of the deaf will persist in doing, they continued to talk to him 
while driving, with the result that all narrowly escaped death, 
as Mr. Hinman putting on the brakes stopped his car within 
a few feet of a speeding electric train. Yes, these are davs of 
excitement in Sacremento. and fortunes may still be picked 
up on the streets, and the tricks of the Heathen Chinese lack 
not for emulation at the hand of his modern successor. 


The famous Night Blooming Cereus. This plant flowers once 
a year during the summer mouths and at night only. 


the city of Honolulu. The population of the latter is about 

100 , 000 . ♦ 

I'he most notable spectacle of recent years in the islands 
was the recent funeral of Prince Kuhio, last of the royal claim- 
ants to the throne. The ceremonies connected with the burial 
were of truly regal splendor and lasted more than a week. 
They were conducted with full Hawaiian barbaric rites, the 
body being borne at midnight from the Hawaiian Church to 
th e throne room of the Royal Palace. The funeral procession 
which followed was the longest ever seen in the islands. 



O RKER 


In the days of long ago it was customary for Legislative 
Committees to visit the various state institutions preparatory 
to passing appropriations for the same. The visits them- 
selves were usually rather formal and uninteresting to these 
committees, but provided a welcome relief from the dull routine 
of politics at the capital. One of these committees while on a 
visit to the state school for the deaf was led by the then 
principal, Dr. Warring Wilkinson, into the high class. Dr. 
Wilkinson, wishing to impress the members of the committee 
with the accomplishments of the pupils, requested that they ask 
the latter for any information they might see fit. For want of 
anything better, one of the legislators wrote on the board, 
“Can any of you tell me how many pupils there are in the 
Institution?” Up shot the hand of E. Sullivan, of Arizona, 
who strode to the board and wrote, “175 | 4 ”- The legislators 
looked somewhat embarassed. The face of the principal red- 
dened, but controlling himself, he asked, “How do you account 
for the 24?” To this Sullivan replied, “Well, there's Smith, 
he has only one leg.” Did E. Sullivan make a hit with the 
visiting solons? We’ll say he did. 


Mr. Virgil Owens is a much wanted man. He is wanted up' 
and down the Pacific Coast by various individuals from whom 
he has borrowed sums of money running from a few dollars- 
into the thousands. He is also wanted by divers people who- 
are mourning unpaid board bills. He is particularly wanted 
by Joe Miller, of Fresno, who loaned him $350. He is more- 
particularly wanted by Mr. Omar Smith, of Los Angeles, from 
whom he borrowed $1450. But most of all is he wanted by 
his wife and family whom he has left destitute in Los Angeles. 
Any one informing the latter of his whereabouts will be render- 
ing a favor. Mr. Owens is a short compactly built man of 
pleasing personality and appearance, with a strong inclination 
for tales of the Munchausen variety. His case is a strong, 
example showing to what vagaries the practice of borrowing 
money may lead one. Not only should the deaf themselves- 
refrain from borrowing money, but as a general rule they will 
find it better for all concerned to refuse to loan to others, 
especially to those with whom they are not intimately acquaint- 
ed. 


The Debt of the Educated Deaf Man 

The narrative part of an Address delivered by the Rev. Oliver J. Whildin to an 
audience composed of several graduates and former students of Gallaudet College and 
a large number of former pupils of the Maryland State School for the Deaf. 


iOT very long ago I visited a dear friend and 
college chum living in the suburbs of the city of 
N — . We had not met since our college days at 
Kendall Green many years ago, and, except for 
a desultory correspondence and a secret nursing 
in our bosoms of the warm fires of brotherly regard, we had 
practically lost trace of each other. It would serve no useful 
purpose to reveal this friend’s identity and so he shall be known 
hereafter under the pseudonymn of John Addison. 

I found John Addison, physically strong and mentally alert, 
living in a cozy little bungalow of' .H is own. A lovely and 
talented woman, who could hear artjl'Speak, presided with rare 
grace and efficiency over his household and a young and beauti- 
ful daughter, also able to hear and speak, made his home 
bright with the sunshine of her presence. 

John Addison apparently had everj-thing that a home-loving 
man could desire, — affection, happiness," companionship and 
w-ealth. With pardonable pride ; he‘;insisted upon guiding my 
steps through all parts of the house. Every room was a vision 
of artistic beauty and comfort. It was not, however, until we 
entered his library that I fully- appreciated the deep content- 
ment of my friend. Ranged around the room were handsomely 
carved book-cases filled with books -of -exquisite binding and 
careful selection. There were books on poetry, philosophy-, 
history-, fiction, mathematics and the varied arts and sciences. 
On a large table in a corner were stacks of the latest and best 
magazines, periodicals and metropolitan newspapers. On the 
walls hung delicate French paintings in oil, etchings by Whistler 
and re-prints of beautiful landscapes. Here and there in 
shadowy recesses hung, framed in becoming modesty, a few 
testimonials and diplomas, reminiscence of the grinding years 
in school and college. “ • 

To one book-case in particular my friend finally led me with 
a smile upon his lips and a glow of pleasure and pride suffusing 
his countenance. It was filled with school books and sur- 
mounted by a plaster bust of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the 
work of Hannan, Gallaudet, ex-’96. Carefully and almost rev- 
erently, he took out a few of the volumes and handed them to 
me for my inspection. Some of them appeared so well pre- 


served as to suggest the suspicion that they had never been- 
studied, while others were dog-eared and pock-marked show- 
ing - much handling. On the fly-leaf of a copy of Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars I found scribbled this positive declaration: “Doc- 
tor Fay, the noblest Roman of them all;” in a copy of Went- 
worth's Solid Geometry I saw a caricature of the very corpulent 
frame of Boland, ’88, and underneath it his famous reply to- 
those who urged him to run for an elective office in the Gallau- 
det Alumni Association: “Gentlemen, I cannot run;” in a volume 
of Wentworth's Algebra there was a sly reference to the very 
fair and alw-ays exact Professor Draper’s “12.99” examination 
score ; in a volume of Psychology I saw a picture of the vener- 
able and much beloved Professor Hotchkiss crouching low in 
his chair, knees crossed and right foot wagging, busily pouring, 
legendary tales into gaping mouths while volumes of Logic ^ 
Rhetoric, Philology, and English and American Literature 
lay scattered and forlorn on the class-room floor; in a volume 
of Longfellow's Courtship of Miles Standish I read with amuse- 
ment a veiled poetic effusion, “To Florence on the Arno River,” 
by Long, ’89 ; in a book of Ethics there was a ditty by Beadell,. 
’90, entitled “My Cutaway Coat,” and in a bulky tome of 
Physics an affectionate dogerrel by Sanders, ex-'92, called' 
“The Telephone Bell.” 

Far into the night John Addison and I sat in comfortable 
arm-chairs ty a blazing fire smoking fragrant habanas and 
sipping diluted grape-juice. I found him an erudite, quiet, 
earnest, delightful talker, — a scholar without pedantry, a gentle- 
man without affectation. At college, as I recalled, he was 
feared for the relentlessness of his satire, hated for the bitter- 
ness of his cynicism and avoided for the keenness of his wit, 
but now there were traces of none of these qualities in him. 
Time had mellowed him. He was more tolerant, more kind. 

We discussed many things, — oologies and isms, books and 
men, events of the past, aspects of the present, prediction* 
concerning the future. He told me his history since leaving 
college, of how he had wandered aimlessly from city to city, 
taken a course of study in architecture at the Boston Institute 
of Technology, occupied a chair in a small office: turned to 
teaching, and, finally upon the death of a rich uncle, married 



and settled into the seclusion and luxury of a peaceful and 
happy home. 

“Are you trying to pay your debt?’’ I asked him, after some 
minutes of silence following his recital. I was indignant that 
this fortunate physical and intellectual giant was wasting the 
prime years of his life to no useful purpose. Although my 
question must have startled him and the look of indignation 
in my face, which I could not conceal, must have disturbed his 
equanimity he gave no outward indication of it. 

“My debt-?’’ he asked calmly and continued, “I have no debt. 
During' nrfy college days I received some financial help from the 
Board of ’Directors of our State School and from the Garfield 
Fund of Gallaudet College, but those debts I paid long ago to 
the uttermost farthing and with liberal interest." 

“There is a debt you owe to the parents who bore you and 
nursed you into manhood; to the companions who encouraged 
and befriended you, to the school that gave you the rudiments 
of an education, to the college that polished ydUr intellect into 
■brilliance, to the State that preserves, protects, and guards you 
and to the God in Heaven who blesses you which you can never 
Tepay in full,” I replied. 

John Addison began to appear perturbed. His face became 
crimson, his eyes dilated, his fingers twitched nervously. Evi- 
dently this was some new and strange doctrine to him. “Go 
on; explain the matter, please,” he presently blurted out. 

I read to him the pregnant passage from St. Luke 12:48: 

For unto ’whomsoever much is given , of him shall be much 
required ; and to whom men have committed much, of him will 
they ask the more. 

I pointed out to him that the reply of the Saviour to the 
inquiry of the disciples as to which of them would be the great- 
est in the kingdom of Heaven called for humility and service, 
and that the answer to the inquiry of the rich young man as to 
how he might attain eternal life required that he completely 
divest himself of his overweening self and give to the world 
his most precious possession — himself. Repayment in the form 
of money merely, I told him. was not enough. There were other 
forms and the greatest of these involved the heart, the mind, 
the soul — indeed the whole self. A school or a college that 
would attempt to measure a return exclusively in terms of 
cash or in mere empty words of gratitude would be a frozen, 
hideous monstrosity. It could not exist for long. Nobody 
would want it. The only return that could be received toward 
repayment is ourselves, — the tiny mustard seed, it may be, or 
the larger leaven of our better natures, planted in the world 
of men and women and watered with the sweat of our increts- 
ing labors for others and the tears of our presistent hopes and 
labors for others and the tears of our persistent hopes and 
hitter disappointments. 

It was now very late. The blazing fire had died down 
to a faint and fitful flicker. The house had become very quiet. 
I suggested that we were weary and needed rest. John Addison 
arose with codrteous assent. He said scarcely a word beyond 
■giving my hand a firm pressure and wishing me good night 
and pleasant dreams. But I could see that the shaft had struck 
home, that the seed had fallen into fallow ground and. there- 
fore, I was satisfied. 

One month later I received a letter telling me of great re- 
joicing in the city of N — . over the re-awakening of John Ad- 
dison. The poor and needy, the ignorant and vicious, the gentle 
young woman and the playful young man; the aged and per- 
plexed matron and the feeble and neglected father, raised 
their heads in hope and dashed away the tears that had dimmed 
their eyes for long years. The forgotten teachers in the State 
■School and the professors in Gallaudet College received letters 
which were as sweet incense to their souls. I he Local Branch 
of the N. A. D., the Local Division of the N. F. S. D., the 
Local Branch of the G. C. A. A., the State Alumni Association, 
the Literary, Social and Pleasure Clubs of the Young People 
and the Sedate Circles of the Old People welcomed his mem- 


bership, — either honorary, associate or active, — with glad ac- 
claim. 

John Addison had started to pay at least a portion of the 
debt of the educated deaf man! 


CLUB OF EL SORDO 

In California’s most southern city- -San Diego — there is 
an organization known as “Club El Sordo” (Spanish club of 
the deaf). 

The membership roll numbers twenty-seven, twenty- 
one being active members and among all there is a splen- 
did spirit of co-operation which tends to make the monthly 
meetings enjoyable affairs. 

Club El Sordo sends to the Silent Worker greettings, — 
and thanks the workers for the good things and for the 
encouragement that is being given to the deaf through 
the paper. 

The officers are: A. Hesley, President; Mrs. Belle 
Law, Vice President; Rutha C. Hesley, Secy-Treasurer. 

Visitors to San Diego wishing to get in touch with the 
deaf can communicate with S. B. Cartwright, care Rodney 
Stokes Co., Third St., or J. Brown, Post Office, San Diego, 
Cal., or A. Hesley, 345 Alameda Roulevard, Coronado. Cal. 
Meetings are held in the Knights of Pythias Bldg., Room 
18, the first Saturday of each month. 


See inside front cover for Combination subscription rate. 



MRS. ROY E. HAWLEY 

(Ethel Hardy) in the costume she wore at a recent masquer- 
ade in Portland, Oregon. 


Trout and Rattlesnakes 

By “BOB WHITE” 


Y MEETING with Jean was somewhat oat of 
the ordinary; she was standing in the middle 
of a rushing mountain stream playing a mon- 
strous trout which she had just hooked. 
“Oh, mister, please help me, won’t you: 
don’t let him escape,” she called out as 1 stood 
fascinated at the sight. 

“Help you: how can I?” I replied, “when you are playing 
him like a veteran?” 

Just as she was about to speak again, she made a mis- 
step and fell sprawling into the stream, but managed to re- 
tain her grasp on the rod. In her struggles to regain 
her feet the swift current brought her close to the banks, 
when I extended a helping hand. 

The trout was well hooked, and as soon as she was on 
the bank, took up the fight with renewed vigor, and in 
a few minutes landed it. 

At this point the stream ran through an open meadow, 
and the banks were free of shrubbery, which caused me 
to wonder why she had been fishing from the middle of 
the stream, as the footing was none too secure on account 
of the rushing waters and slippery stones which lined 
the bed of the stream. Asking her why she had been 
fishing thus, she promptly replied: 

“Why, this country is full of rattlesnakes. Our camp 
is about three miles farther up the canyon, and I believe 
I’ve seen at least a dozen this morning, and there were 
several of them in the water, too. I just dread snakes, 
especially rattlers, and imagine I hear them making that 
horrid buzzing sound half the night and all day long. 
But I just do love to fish, so thought it best to keep in the 
stream for fear of running into one of them on the bank. 
1 tried to get Jack to come with me this morning, but 
he said he was too busy in fixing up our camp, but, it 
was only an excuse. I’m sure, as he’s as much afraid of 
snakes as I am, and just think of it. too, we’re engaged, 
and he’s such a coward.” 

“Rattlesnakes,” I replied, “why I’ve been camping near- 
ly a month, and have tramped up and down this stream 
every day, and have seen but one. The altitude here is 
too high for them, besides it is too late in the season for 
them to be very active — there is really no danger from 
them unless you should happen to step on one, for they 
are partly dormant now, and cannot spring their own 
length. 

“Whenever you hear the warning buzz, all you have to 
•do is to stop locate the snake and back away from it. 
Those you saw in the water— forget all about them, for 
they are nothing more than harmless garter and water 
snakes, and the buzzing sound you heard was probably 
a trick of your imagination, nothing more.” 

As we sat there on the bank of the stream discussing 
the pleasures to be derived from camping in the mountains 
and of the habits of trout and the why and wherefore of 
their refusing any and all kinds of bait offered them at 
certain times, our attention was drawn to a splashing at 
intervals of a few moments from a point about twenty- 
five yards below us. Upon closer investigation we noticed 
there were several yellow jacket's, flying close to the sur- 
face of the water, and as, .we watched there was another 
splash, and out of the water leaped a good sized trout, 
then another and another. And then we discovered there 
was a nest of the insects hanging from a clump of briars 
a short distance farther down. Then it suddenly dawned 
upon me that the trout were feeding on the yellow jackets 


that morning. 1 had been fishing an hour and had not 
been rewarded with a single rise. 

It was "yellow jackets" they wanted. But how were 
we to get them? It was an impossible task, as the nest 
was on the farther side of the stream, besides I have yet 
to see the fisherman who will try to catch those little 
insects for bait. 

Probably such an experience has happened to other 
fishermen, and they immediately took advantage of it by 
imitating the insect as near as possible by selecting some 
fly from their collection. But the fly makers have yet to 
turn out an exact representation of a “yellow jacket,” as 
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it seems to be such a radical departure from the general 
order of things on a trout’s bill of fare. 

The nearest approach to a “yellow jacket” I had in my 
fly book was a “Devil Bug” made out of the tail hairs of 
a deer. The body was dyed yellow, while there were 
several black streaks painted on it, while its eyes were 
red, and its wings spread out in perfect imitation of a 
flying insect. 

It was impossible to cast where the trout were rising, 
so the only thing to do was to let the fly drift down with 
the current. The first attempt brought a rise, and in some 
manner the commotion aroused more of the insects which 
actually struck the water. There were trout there — dozens 
of them, it seemed. As I was about to reel in there was a 
sharp tug at my line, and then the fight was on in earnest 
but it was well hooked, and was soon landed, and without 
any of the so called thrilling moments which the majority 
of fishermen delight to dwell upon. 




“On top of the rock coiled with its rattles buzzing its? forked tongue darting in and out, was one of the largest rattlesnakes I had seen 
in a long time.’’ 


Every time the little “Devil Bug” reached the spot 
under the nest it was immediately taken. Several were 
lost owing to the swift current, so after landing a half 
dozen fine ones, I handed the rod to Jean, who was by this 
time fairly dancing with excitement. It took no profes- 
sional angler to catch those trout — they were there, and 
plenty of them, and were eager for the bait. 

The sport lasted for an hour, and then ceased as sud- 
denly as it had started, but there were twelve of the pr^t 
tiest trout that anyone could wish for lying at our feet 

By this time it was well past noon, so we returned to my 
camp where we set about preparing our meal. The only 
way Jean ever saw trout cooked was by seeing then: 
dumped into a frying pan greased with lard. After care- 
fully cleaning several of them, they were well covered 
with flour, then, putting two slices of bacon into the 
frying pan, it w'as set over the fire and the bacon allowed 
to fry until it was quite brown. Then it was taken from 
the fire and allowed to cool. Into each trout was placed a 
strip of bacon and a few' sage leaves gathered nearby. 
Just as the fat began to ooze from the bacon the trout 
were turned so that the fat W’ould be evenly distributed 
on both sides. After turning several times they w’ere 
cooked to a crisp brown. The Gods of Olympus never 
sat down to a better feast. 

All told, there were more than fifty trout taken from 
that spot during the next few days. when, it seemed, the 
place had been cleaned out, which necessitated going fur- 
ther up stream. 

Several snakes were seen, w'hich caused Jean to shriek- 
in terror but none of them were rattlers, and after I iiad 
picked one of them up. her fear of them seemed to have 
■dissapeared. 


To go over the names of those whom I have fished 
with would carry me back over the long trail of time for 
over a period of twenty years. Many of them have crossed 
the Great Divide, while a few are still spared. And so, 
a companion on a fishing trip, if he be a “good fellow,” 
is always welcome — either in the soft, gray light of early 
daw T n, or w'hen the quiet, subdued tones of the closing day 
broods over the landscape when the “bob white” is calling 
his mate, and the night with its thousand eyes is descending 
upon you. There are so many things that appeal to 
you at these hours: it is the hour when a good, congenial 
soul is most welcome and desired. 

Strange things have happened as a fisherman. I have 
started out early in the morning, long before daylight, 
and more than once have came face to face w’ith some 
kindred of the wild. Once it was a procupine that 
ambled slowly across my path, then it was a deer stand- 
ing close across the trial: again it w’as a bear, a mountain 
lion, and lastly, this modern Diana of the Woods. 

Jean w : as different from the general run of fisherwomen. 
She w’as not afraid of getting her hands dirty from hand- 
ling worms, nor did she flinch w’hen baiting the hook with 
a grasshopper. She was the first of the feminine sex I 
ever fished with who did not seek my aid to bait her hook 
or untangle her line every few minutes, nor did she com- 
plain when she lost her catch at the very moment she 
was about to land it. 

Jack seemed to have inherited a grouch from his 
ancestors. He was one of those disconsolate fellows who 
always seem to be looking upon the dark side of life, 
never dreaming there w’as such a thing as a bright side 
to it, and when it came to fishing he was a failure, and as 
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a cook far worse. Little wonder, then, that Jean pre- 
ferred fishing by herself. 

One afternoon I persuaded him to accompany Jean and 
I to a place which had never failed to yield several trout, 
telling him I'd be more than pleased to give him a few 
lessons in luring the speckled beauties from their lair. He 
claimed fishing was “luck,” and nothing more, and that 
anyone could catch them if he knew where to find them. 
He fished in that spot fifteen minutes, then gave it up, 
and all the time his bait, a grasshopper, was lying at the 
bottom of the stream with a half ounce sinker holding 
it down. 

Taking his rod I removed the sinker, then cast several 
yards above the pool, letting the bait drift down with 
the current. As soon as it reached the spot, it was taken, 
and a nice trout w r as landed, much to Jack’s astonishment. 
And then Jean cast and landed another — and another. In 
all, five trout were taken from that pool. 

Jean was a short distance in advance of us, casting as 
she slowly made her way up stream, when she suddemv 
gave a scream and came running down towards us, and 
the first thing I knew r she had her arms around my neck, 
kicking and screaming in the meantime. In a few sec- 
onds she became calm, and pointed to a large rock on the 
other side of the stream. On top of the rock, coiled with 
its rattles buzzing, its forked tongue darting in and out, 
W'as one of the largest rattlesnakes I had seen in a long 
time. Prespiration w r as streaming down her face, and 
she was as w'hite as a sheet, while I felt her heart beating 
a rapid tattoo against my breast. And Jack stood there 
seemingly rooted to the spot wdth open mouth and staring 
eyes. 

The rattler was in ugh' humor. Closer examination 
showed it was one of the diamond back variety as, even 
at that distance, the yellowish diamond-like marks on its 
back were easily discernable. 

By this time she had recovered herself, and stood gaz- 
ing at the snake as if fascinated, while Jack had disap- 
peared. 

I don’t know how' it happened, but in some inconceiv- 
able manner my line caught on a nearby tree, and, as the 
line ran out, the reel made a buzzing sound that 
resembled the warning of a rattler, and before I was sure 
of it, she gave another scream and was in my arms again, 
but only for an instant, as a few' hasty words soon allayed 
her fears. 

This was not the first time my little Remington 38 aut- 
omatic had been used on such an occasion. While I 
could have easily killed the reptile with a single shot, 
emptied the magazine, with the result that the reptile was 
literally blown to pieces. 

The followung day Jack and Jean broke camp and 
returned to the city. I met Jean sometime after return- 
ing home, but she had broken her engagement with Jack, 
and all on account of the yellow streak he showed when 
he caught sight cf the rattler. 


HORRIBLE FATE. 

“Nossuh,” ejaculated former Private Perkins. “Nossuh, Ah 
could have went in de air survice but Ah done picked de 
laborin’ Battalion. S’pose Ah’d been a pilot an’ de world had 
come to an end while Ah was up in de air and lef’ me to starve 
to death. No-SUH !” — The Minneapolois Journal. 


THEY ARE ALL CRAZY 


Every one of us is “crazy” 
■ways look for its coming. 

Ced*r Spring, S.C. 


over the Silent Worker and al- 
Clara Belle Rogers 




(Taken July 1893) 

From left to right : S. Davidson, F. A. Leitner, B. R. 
Allabaugh and H. B. McMaster. 


(Taken January 1922) 

S. Davidaon and H. McMaster sitting with F. A. Leitner 
standing. 


A JOKE ON PAT 

Pat had died, and Mike, while seated with the rest of the 
mourners, burst into laughter. When he returned home, hi*' 
wife said to him: “What was the idea of laughing at PaF» 
funeral ?” 

“Well, about two weeks ago, Pat told me that he didn’t believe 
in heaven or hell, and while I looked at him lying there so 
peacefully, it just came to me that he was all dressed up and 
no place to go.” — Ex. 
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Edited by Alexander L. Each 


T IS a very long time since I was an apprentice 
in the Journal office under Mr. Hodgson’s tuition, 
but I haven’t forgotten how he corrected and 
explained my mis-use of the word nee. I had 
written about some married woman, and run the 
nee thing in parenthesis, ( nee Lottie Jones) when my preceptor 
asked me if I knew what nee meant, and of course, I was 
cock-sure it meant “before marriage,” but he put me straight 
forever after by explaining that it was Latin for born. Ever 
.since, perhaps a thousand times, I have read news items from 
many sources, and almost invariably writers seem to be under 
-the same misapprehension that I was. Often I have referred 
to the odd break in these columns only to witness new examples 
a few days afterward. 

❖ . , 

I think if I -were a clergyman, and saw my name in the 

papers over and over again as Rev. this or Rev. that, I would 

go for the writers and tell them that it is about as irreverent 

a thing as they can get off. A clergyman by every right is 

Rev. Mr. or Rev. Doctor, or Rev. Father, etc. No objection 

at all referring to him as Pastor Smith, if you wish, but now 

it cheapens the man and the office to see him referred to as 

Rev. Flick, or Rev. Kent or Rev. Dantzer! A mate for the 

indignity is to refer to your physician as Doc. Thompson. It 

is about time to call a halt on these offensive designations, and 

if one is writing about any of the gentlemen we are speaking 

about it is just as easy to give him his proper designation as 

it is to slur it. 

❖ 

A very pressing invitation came to me to attend a lecture 
at the Union League Club rooms by Mr. Albert V. Ballin; 
this was followed by a visit from that gentleman telling me 
what he proposed to do in the way of elevating the sign lan- 
guage, and taking up its reformation (and God knows it needs 
it, at least I should say a great many people who use it need 
It) and as he promised to reserve four seats for my especial 
benefit (though I am very far from being in the fat man class,) 
and placing one thing on top of ai other to borrow a Ring- 
lardnerism, he outlined the evening s features so attractii elv 
that I attended. About a hundred others came to the sign feast. 
It was a typical Union League audience. Audiences often run 
according to auspices, in New York we have typical St. Ann’s 
audiences, typical Xavier audiences and typical S. W. J. D. 
audiences. Practically every man present was a member of the 
Union League and the ladies were their wives’ sweethearts 
and friends. One of each to each kind I mean. Mr. Ballin 
bad invited all the high brows. That is, the superintendents, 
preachers, collegians, and so on, but they did not attend. 
Two moving picture experts came to size up the sign monotgue, 
and for lack of better material Mr. Ballin entrusted them to 
me for edification and speech translation. Mr. Ballin con- 
-templates a tour of the continent delivering his illustrated sign 
renditions. For the present he will limit his tour to a trip to 
Washington with stop-offs at Trenton, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. 


Mr. Ballin was born deaf, and his father was a deaf man, 
and he is a natural born sign adept. He not merely signs with 
his arms, hands and fingers but uses his head, his hair, his 
body, legs and his feet to help out. The one thing that mars 
his sign rendition as it mars that of many others, is the close- 
ups of tongue, teeth and mouth. Many people hurt what they 
say, and spoil otherwise good signing by getting you so inter- 
ested in the wig-wags of the tongue ; the display of the teeth 
and the scenery inside the mouth that the auditor gets so 
fascinatingly interested in the molar exhibit that the signs lose 
their significance. Not that Mr. Ballin is an extremist in this 
direction. There are others worse. Among the awful offenders 
are some oral products who exaggerate spoken speech to bring 
it into burlesque proportions, and accompany their sign talk 
with it so that, if you have a memory of it, you will recall a 
coon shouter singing “Swanee Ribber.” I'd beat the camel 
advertising by walking ten miles rather than endure this t\pe 
of infliction. 

The evening’s diversification begun when Mr. Monae Lesser 
(I am not sure that this charming young man still spells his 
name that way as he has changed it two or three times, and it 
may be that Monae Monae-Lesser is the up-to-date spelling, 
but on the evening I am writing about Mr. Lesser was sporting 
a boil on his neck, which made him keep his chin elevated and 
he wore a very serious mein — so serious in fact, that no one 
would have found any fault with him if he had rigged up a 
new version of his autograph to make it read Monae Mona 
Lisa Lesser, but of course, this is a mere aside) took the plat- 
form to introduce Mr. A. Capelle, who is President of the Union 
League, and it was this gentleman’s privilege and pleasure to 
introduce the bright luminary of the evening, though, as a matter 
of fact, all are so well known, the introductions were so much 
time wasted. 

Mr. Ballin begun with a very clever and unusually good 
sign version of “The Marsellaise.” Ordinarily it is even 
harder than is our National anthem to portray in signs, but 
Mr. Ballin has made a deep study of the language rather 
than the words, for he made his version from the original 
French. It is, in his hands, a soul-stirring and blood-warming 
effort and I will say for him that he can beat imaginary drums, 
blow make-believe fifes and bang ethereal cymbals with more 
realism than any sign orator I ever saw', and when he marches 
and has his troops turn the corner at left oblique he does it 
with such military precision that one involuntarily looks for 
the band that he has led you into believing is just behind him. 

Then Mr. Ballin did a stunt in the way of portraying a rain- 
storm, using only the muscles of his face. It is a surpassingly 
clever thing that begins with a mobile and expressionless face 
and gradually evolves itself into a semblance of pouring rain, 
with thunder and lightning accompaniment. It is a revelation 
in the possibilities of muscle control. The moving picture man 
from Pathe’s misunderstood me, and referred to it afterward 
as the “Brainstorm” effort, an understandable mistake and he 
thought it would screen well and make a decide hit as an edu- 
cational film. 
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Afterward Mr. Ballin recited “Nearer My God to Thee,” and 
gave the words more feeling than is usual. His next effort was 
in reciting “Lochinivar” which is over the heads of most audi- 
ences though it ought to go big in the Chapel at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. If Mr. Ballin wants to portray his skilful signing of the 
art of riding a horse with grace, I think Sheridan’s Ride,” or 
“Paul Revere’s, or even General Putnam's would bring his 
audience happier pleasure. 

Mr. Ballin wants better signing taught in schools for the Deaf, 
but the trouble with that is that schools for the deaf claim that 
they do not teach signs at all. But since signs are the greatest 
means of combatting the awfulness of total deafness, and since 
deaf people will use them, I can’t for the life of me see why 
combined schools should not have at least one sign expert to 
inculcate proper signing, and teach the young what to avoid 
and what to cultivate in order to make good speakers of them. 

❖ 

In both papers for the deaf, and for the hearing I read of 
a deaf-mute who is making a bicycle tour from Florida to New 
York which, when accomplished, will be the means of winning 
a prize. I am afraid it is a new game, for when the young 
man passed through my home town the local paper states that 
a big silver collection was taken up for him. I guess he got 
the idea from the fellows that are walking from New York to 
. California to win a bet of ten thousand dollars, and deliver 
messages from the Mayors of the cities at either end of their 
journey. 

❖ 

Reading my morning paper en route to the office recently I 
came across a contributed article calling attention to the fact that 
East 67th Street had more public institutions on it than any other 
street in New York, and then enumerated them, mentioning an 
Armory, Police Station, Fire Engine House, etc., etc., and in- 
cluded a “deaf and dumb asylum.” That’s a goat-getter, and 
I was going to “write a piece to the Editor” and tell him that 
not only was there no “Deaf and Dumb Asylum” in New York, 
but that there was none in the whole United States. On second 
thought as it was Dr. Harris Taylor’s school involved, I wrote 
and called that gentleman’s attention to the publication and 
that was the end of it so far as I know, but I“seen my duty and 
I done it,” and the rest was up to Dr. Taylor. 

❖ 

The Tennessee School is the latest to get in line with a “deaf 
band,” and a Tennessee paper tells how the totally deaf people 
enjoy the louder selections. I wonder how they get that way- 
I wonder just how much harm is done by spreading the misin- 
formation that totally deaf people can play musical instruments, 
when it is an utter impossibility, and the catch all hinges on 
what is meant by the word deaf. Bring it down to hard pan, 
and there is only one possible meaning and that is “without pow- 
er of hearing.” Hard of hearing is quite another thing. All in 
good time these things will be brought around, and all in good 
time that odious and contemptible misnomer, “semi-mute” will 
disappear, but the deaf have got to help. Some of them in 
their contributions to “Who’ Who” refer to themselves as “semi- 
mutes,” and the term is a self-contradiction in itself. The 
absurdity of the hideous designation was brought home to me 
41 years ago, when as a young man of seventeen, just having 
become deaf, and a student at a school for the deaf, I found 
that at every step I was a semi-mute by the Institution nom- 
enclature route, where I was then, and am now merely a deaf 

person, and could then speak perfectly, and that is very nearly 

as true today, yet by custom, I am put down in the “semi-mute'’ 
class just because I cannot hear, and it would be just as logical 

to call a man semi-blind because he had lost a leg. In an 

array of goat-getters for deaf people, I think this semi-mute 
thing takes the banner for utter irrevelancy and pure jackassity 
as a descriptive expression. 

❖ 

The new Superintendent of the Michigan School starts out 
with the corking good idea that having his Faculty eat their 


daily lunch together will be more productive of good and far 
less expensive in the end than sending them off to their homes- 
to eat the noonday repast. It’s a big idea, and a big gain 
for the school and helpful not only in keeping the teacher in- 
better humor but i:i the vast saving of time, and the inter- 
change of ideas that must follow the daily round-table. Dr, 
Gilbert told a reporter some brilliant things, as they are 
printed in the Detroit Free Press, and the time was just ripe 
for Michigan people to be told that the school wasn’t a Reform- 
atory and had nothing in common with such institutions. One 
of the Flint daily papers has been a grevious offender in spread- 
ing misinformation about the School that made Flint national- 
ly known long before the Buick, Durant and other concerns 
helped to add to Flint’s fame. 

❖ 

The following speaks for itself: 

Dear Sir: — Am 1 too late to come to the “rescue” by 
presenting you the following on “What then is the most 
embarrassing incident that you have experienced that was 
due solely to your deafness?” 

When a little boy, out of curosity I went to the country 
school with my older brothers for the first time with permis- 
sion from one of them without thinking of something was 
to happen later there. 

There were about 50 pupils — most of them, “giants” — 
and one teacher. 

While in school, I asked my brother for a drink. After 
permission from the teacher, he and another boy went out 
to the pump, 54 mile away with a pail, I was following 
them but there was no cup around the pump. 

As we were on the way back with the pailful of water, 

I recollected that 1 saw on the teacher’s desk something 
mysterious what I thought was a fancy cup, so I ran to the 
desk and snatched that cup while the teacher was looking at 
me. Entering the closet with it, with horror I saw the 
angry expression on my brother’s face with the pail in his 
hand. Puzzled, 1 replaced that cup on the desk and the 
teacher still looked at me with cold expression on his face. 

Later 1 found out that cup was the school bell. 

Yours truly, 

Fra.vkliv Sawyer. 



K. L. PACH PHOTO. 

A character study of Francis P. Gibson, Grand Secretary 
of the N. F. S. D. 
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D enver, Colorado 

For 1927 

By J. C. NASH 


LTHO not a Frat member, but hoping and praying 
that long before the great stampede of the deaf 
from all over the world, for that one great 1927 
“blowout,” takes place I will have attained the 
honor of wearing the emblem so dear to the hearts 
of those who hear not. My lot of trying to slide into one of 
the greatest societies of the world, the “National Fraternal As- 
sociation of the Deaf” has been rather a rocky one, due mostly' 
to the misunderstandings of the Colorado officials of the Denver 
division, but I will not go into details concerning all my' ill-luck 
-on that score but shift to something that I hope the readers of 
this wideawake publication will cause them to “sit up and take 
notice.” 

Having been born and raised in Colorado and to be candid, 
I have never had my' person outside the boundries of the Great 
Rocky Mountain Region, which I believe put me in a position 
to give, in series, sketches of why the 1927 convention should 
take place in Denver. I do not mean in the city of Denver, 
Imt on some selected mountainous plat near the city, a place, I 
am sure which will fascinate and grasp the visitor s inspira- 
tion in a way' that he or she may be able to return to their 
respective homes and lament the wonderful, O! wonderful works 
of God to those who were unable to make the one grand trip. 

As there are something like 250 issue of this paper before 
the grand rush to the lucky state securing the convention, it 
will not be amiss for me to give you readers a short, but true, 
-story of my life in the Rocky Mountains during the many years 
of my existence before 1 start my series on “Why the Conven- 
tion should come to Denver” in 1927. 

I was told by my dad, after becoming smart enough to under- 
stand childish chatter that 1 was dipped out of a spring from 
under a big cotton wood tree that grew near the Arkansas river 
near Salida, Coloado, one day when he was after a bucket of 
water in 1871-on Jan. 30th., to be exact. We lived on a small 
"bottom ranch where ran the wonderful Arkansas river with 
its bountiful, trout, its health-giving breezes and the beautiful 
-course of its onrushing waters. When one day, at the age of 
nine years, I was placed on one of our family horses and 
told to herd the cows home. I was jubiliant, all too fired jubi- 
liant, I believe, for no sooner than when I was mounted 1 had 
the audicitv to strike the horse in the flanks a keen blow with 
a long halter strap, and that blow caused old “Dexter” to 
plunge, throwing me twenty feet over his head on »o a large 
•boulder. The contract with that boulder just behind the right 
ear will never be forgotten as it knocked all the machinerr 
that gives hearing power to a person completely out of repair 
and to this day I have been deaf-deaf as that boulder which 
soaked me. After a bed-stretch of six months I was out again, 
good as any healthy 9-years old kid who lived in our neighbor- 
hood, but minus my hearing facilities. When I was 18 we 
moved to the Uncompahgre Valley, near Montrose, Colorado, a 
thriving farm and cattle country where Indians, cow-boys and 
■cow-girls abided. Becoming fascinated with the ways of tlif 
•Wild and Wooly’ 1 determined to cast my lot among those 
■cogenial people who were ever and anon whooping er up 
on the backs of broncho. 

In my next article I will relate of my “pulling leather” in a 
vain effort to “stick" to the bucking out-laws and the final 
ability of accomplishing that difficult trick which enabled me 
to ride slick the hardest bucking broncho reared on the wide, 
■wide plains and the windup of mv life s history. 

How well do I recollect the first early morning one day 


thirty years back the time I invaded the corral of a score of 
“out-laws” where several cow-boys were already assembled, 
bent on “hitting the breeze” for an eye-opener before breakfast 
astride a bucking broncho and the invitation from them to try 
my prowers which invitation 1 grabbed, feeling the opportunity 
had arrived where I could start ir learning the bucking bron- 
cho trade. They singled out a rather tame grass-cropper and 
after placing the saddle on him I was motioned to crawl up 
which I rather reluctantly did. It was only a matter of a few 
seconds before I lay prone aside the corral with the boys 
grinning I failed to get hold of the “leather” in time to hang 
on longer. Determined to get next to the stunt of staying on 
until the horse went “dead” or I got my neck broken just to 
show the spirit of old “Dexter” that I was not yellow, I con- 
tinued practicing on that same rather tame grass-cropper until 
I had him so gentle that the little children could ride hirer with- 
out the least fear. I have no idea how much leather I pulled 
during the strenuous lessons I was determined to learn by heart 
or the number of “dust-bitings” I received but I finally mastered 
the art of riding clear of leather pulling and within six months 
I was known as the champion broncho buster of the Uncom- 
pahgre valley and often rode some of the worst out-law buck- 
ing horses that could be rounded up and herded into space for 
the many' country fairs occurring around that wonderful coun- 
try. 

After three years of out-of-door life we moved to the little 
town of Montrose, Colo., where my father died shortly after. 
After the demise of my parent I applied at one of the print 
shops of the town for a job-having learned the ‘cases at the 
Colorado school for the Deaf under the instruction of H. M. 
Harbert, who is at this time a pensioned member of the school, 
having served for over forty-five y'ears. I was given "cases 
which I held down two years. Tiring of that I left home, com- 
ing to Pueblo, Colorado, where I accepted a job with I. N. 
Milslagle, a cattle man and ranchman, a few miles southwest 
of that Indian dialect city, as a general ranch hand. Seeing he 
had a number of unbroken horses the old feeling of wanting to 
‘sling a leg ovtr the saddle’ came back to me. in consequence I 
was riding ‘em slick again. Among his four children, was one, 
rr.'v present wife, a beautiful maid of 22 summers, but placed 
in the same predicament as I — deaf, with a fine education, a 
loving disposition and one who could herd the cows home as- 
tride the back of a very frisky cow-pony, shoot and milk with 
deft fingers, cook, O, boy, those rashers of bacon and eggs so 
dear to the heart of the lusty cow-boy. M ithin two years we 
were married and during the 28 years of our riding together 
we have been blessed with five children, four sons and one 
daughter. Having given up the ranch life we moved to Pueblo 
where I again took up the "Knight of the stick" work which I 
have ceaselessly followed since, mostly in the city of Pueblo, 
but I have from time to time made extended trips through every 
city' and towrj west of Pueblo, nosing in and securing jobs in al- 
most every print-shop in Colorado. Returning again to Pueblo 
where shortly after, the great flood of 1920 bore down upon my 
home and gobbled up everything 1 owned, even my Sunday' 
shirt, carrying them to God knows where. We then moved to 
the wonderful city of Den\» r, Colorado, where I am now a 
bonafide resident and a member of the Great International 
Typographical Union, Denver branch No. +9. 

My next article will start on why the convention should come 
to Denver, Etc. 




My Experience In and Out of School 

Interspersed With Kindly Advice to the Future Linotype Operator 

By ARTHUR BLAKE 


a type-case most of the day was necessary in order to 
stimulate my interest. Mr. Porter, realizing this, “broke 
me in” at the foot-power job press. The ability to move 
my feet alternately and use my hands at the same time 
furnished an outlet for my surplus energy, and before long 
I was perfectly content in my new endeavor. From the 
job-press was but a step to the cylinder-press ar.d later 
to the half-tone department. It wasn’t until I finally had 
my turn at the linotype that I realized I had found my 
niche in life. In those by-gone days there were but one 
linotype; today the S. W. office boasts six, and all up-to- 
date models. One can readily realize that with so many 

wishing to take up the same- 
vocation the opportunities to- 
: . <. Ret a “sit-in” at the machine 

were few and far between. 

. It is a proven fact among in- 

structors in printing offices,, 
be they in public vocational 
schools for the hearing, or in 
industrial schools for the dear, 
that every boy or girl is not 
fitted for what he or she 

f ; thinks they are, simply be- 

cause some one else had made- 
a success of a certain trade — 
linotype-operating in this in- 
stance — and the instructor has- 
no easy job, or using the ver- 
'[ nacular, does not “lie in a bed' 

run lit- ;:m-- his judgment ill 

sorting the possibilities from 
*-IWi the hopeless defects, and well 

/mlm • ' offlpfr : be may, for many a deaf boy 

J WmjM or girl with but a smattering 

faulty in grammar, has been 
stumbling-block in the path 

6 jr 

ot a more worthy aspirant. 

/ The half-baked deaf workman- 

fails to “make good” in a-. 

PriSn University Vr,ss, sho P ° r ° ffice P ,aCeS the neXt 

tarly lost his life over a year applicant in a most unjust 

- an automobile. With the , ... 

his legs to the knee, he seems and discriminating position. 

rodent and enjoys remarkable . Many the time preceding the 
'an, out-door living. w 0 

war I have tramped the 
streets for periods ranging from four to eight months in 
a vain search for employment, and just as many times have 
I been on the point of giving up hope of securing same, 
when eventually the opportunity did come but always- 
hundreds of miles from home. 

On various occassions I have interviewed employees 
asking them to state their chief reasons for refusing the 
deaf applicant even a fair trial. Their reply was that they 
either had a deaf printer or operator at some time or other 
who failed to realize their expectations or that they never 
had any deaf men under them and had grave doubts that 
a man so afflicted could “hold his own,” Now, the em- 
ployer whose eyes should rove over this article should 1 
think and ponder well over the following: Every deaf 
workman is not the same. If the world-order was reversed, 
and every map was d*-af, and the hearing scattered in twos 
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jind threes here and there, were considered novelties, would 
it be just to condemn the first or second hearing man 
under the idea that the hearing were all the same because 
;a few did not come up to expectations. It would not! 
In every class, labor organization, lodge, social, religious 
society or sect, one will always find a few undesirables 
the world could do very well without. The open-minded 
.-generous-hearted man or woman knows that all too well. 

My advice, then, to the future deaf operator, is to shun 
the large cities at the start of his or her career in order to 
;avoid disappointments at the beginning. “Rome wasn’t 
"built in a day” and one must start at the bottom rung of 

ladder before the top rung is reached. The small town 
employer is in a better position to give you a fairer trial 
than the large-city employer. His overhead expenses are 
lower, as is his salary budget, and unlike the city man, his 
mind is not in a continuous turmoil in order to meet com- 
petition, and has less fear of “going to the wall.” You'll 
find him more honest and invariably he’ll meet you half 
way on salary question and if you make good he will 
Tecognize your ability and promote you accordingly. 

As to my own experience. My first job was in a stuffy 
fire-trap of a room opposite the Wall Street (N. Y.i 
Journal Building. My work was on what may vulgarly be 
termed the lobster-shift. Work began at 12:00 midnight 
to the minute and ended 8 ’30 A. M. Surrounded by bil- 
lions so to speak, I received the magnificent (?) salary of 
$7.20 for seven days' work. To a young fellow, ac- 
customed at school to retire at eight or nine P. M., the 
irregular living of working all night, sleeping the best part 
■ •of the day, and eating between times was bound to tell 
on my condition sooner or later, so my next job was tele- 
phone catalogue work at $8.00 per, for day work. Now. 
in those days, with jobs few and far between, I considered 
this a fairly good start, but two months on a continuous 
routine of setting nothing but names and telephone call 
numbers is a dull, futureless outlook for mental efficiency 
and the chances of becoming a fair-rate master of English 
is an impossibility, so I took other small-pay jobs here 
and there. To go into detail of the many times I have 
been compelled to walk the hot, dusty, and — yes, the cold, 
friendless streets of the “greatest city on earth” — New 
York — would fill a good-sized volume. 

Needless to say, the period of the United States, en- 
trance into the w r orld war was the golden opportunity for 
the deaf man. He who was denied even a fair trial now 
found himself in great demand. Even the hearing ama- 
teur operator (two weeks’ lino-school grad) had his “inn- 
ing” and could pick up work from Maine to California at 
any wages. I had my opportunities also, and took ad- 
vantage of adding to my store of knowledge. The height 
of the war found me located between Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, Virgina. Here after working nights, I finally 
volunteered as asst, scoutmaster under Head Scoutmaster 
Weaver, (the whitest man I ever knew). No pay went 
with this job. It was a purely voluntary contribution 
of one’s service. I believe, under circumstances, I am 
the only deaf young man who ever held a similiar position 
In time of stress. Unfortunately, however, it wasn’t 
official. If 1 had my choice of making $50.00 a week for 
the remainder of my natural life in a city and an offer of 
a life-job in a mountain camp with a good deaf com- 
panion where one can commune with God at one’s heart’s 
content, and where like men of the mountains and prairies, 
“men are men,” 1 would without hesitation accept the 
latter, for after all is said and done, we came into the 
world with nothing and will leave it the same way. 

With the break-up of the camp season found me again 
in the metropolitan district in the employ of one of the 
largest magazine-publishing firms in the world Only a 
■“swift” can compete in such places, for competition is 


fast and hard and one must think with lightning like 
rapidity. I might say, setting periodical publications in 
the big cities is the true test of an operator’s ability. 
After months of this steady grind the old hankering for the 
quiet and peace of the small town, regardless of low wages, 
again possessed me, and I again “hit the trail.” Today 
I am employed with the Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J., probably the finest place of its kind to be 
found anywhere in the country. Our specialty is book 
work, although job and publication work of various des- 
criptions are turned out. 

I am a firm believer in the maxim “variety is the spice 
of life,” in that too much of one thing year in and year out 
promotes a single track brain which in a hinderance to the 
individual and society in general, for such minds grow 
stale in that they revolve in circles and like a boomerang, 
mostly encircling themselves. 

I never did agree with those worthy ladies and gentle- 
men, who at various times contributed their “bit” to the 
Worker stating that to them deafness was a blessing. One 
never can judge the mass by a few self-contented individuals, 
like the “man without a country” famous in prose, their 
soul and instincts must indeed be dead within them who, 
having once tasted the glories of the hearing world, care 
not again for such glories. There is nothing in the world 
so sweet as an infant’s cooing; the silvery peal of a young 
girl’s laughter; the chimes of church bells on a Sunday 
morning calling believers to church; the soft swish of the 
wind through ripening grain or through the pines in the 
forest; the hum of the bees at high noon; the warble of 
the silvery throated nightingale; a violin concert by a 
master, wherein your soul is lifted into the ethereal and 
earthy troubles fade therein; and so forth, ad infinitum. 



“Mutt’* and “Jeff” as they are dubbed by their co workers 
of the Silent Worker force — otherwise Pete Hansen (Mutt) 
and Parker Jerrell (Jeff). Mr. Hanjen, sometimes called 
“Daddy Long Legs,” has charge of the Engraving depart- 
ment while Mr. Jerrell is responsible for the mechanical de 
partment. Both are important cogs in the Silent Worker 
machinery and fit in so nicely that should either of them be 
absent the office work would be seriously retarded. Note 
the broad smile of each. Isn’t it evidence enough that they 
are satisfied to be among the workers of the Worker 
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By Dr. JAMES 


HE LATE PRINCIPAL CURRIER of the 
“Fanwood” (N. Y.) Institution for the Deaf 
was a firm believer in the value of military 
training and early made it a permanent part 
of the course of instruction at his school. 
That was some thirty years ago and for a good many years 
Fanwood was the only Institution for the deaf featuring 
a system of military training worthy of the name. In 
recent years quite a few of the State schools for the deaf 
have adopted the military training system, in most cases 
under the direction of a Fanwood trained instructor, and 
it seems to be only a question of a comparatively short 
time before the military system is in general use. 

The following editorial taken from a recent issue of 
The Deaf-Carolinian well sums up the value of military 
training at the Morganton Institution or any other school 
for that matter: 

Military training as it is given in our school does not 
mean that our boys are being trained for military service. 
It is simply applying military tactics to our school dis- 
cipline in order to get the benefits of physical and mental 
training as it has been scientifically worked out by men 
of experience who have made the subject a life study. 
The same training under some other name would serve 
our purpose just as well. Military training teaches our 
boys to be neat in their personal appearance, to hold their 
heads and shoulders erect and gives them that self con- 
fidence and independence, the lack of which is so notice- 
able in the fellow who is careless in his demeanor and 
shuffles himself along with bent head and drooping 
shoulders. While military training teaches our boys love 
of country and respect for the country's flag, -it also teaches 
them to respect and obey their teachers and develops that 
school spirit so necessary in the successful conduct of 
any school. The pupil who is loyal to his school and 
never does anything to bring discredit upon it will be a 
better citizen when he leaves school, and after all the 
making of good citizens is the prime object of any school. 

One of the latest Institutions to adopt the military 
training system is the Missouri School at Fulton. It 
was introduced by the recently appointed efficient and 
progressive Superintendent, Mr. William C. McClure, and 
under the masterly direction of Maj. V. C. Birck, formerly 
at Morganton but more recently with the Goodyear Com- 
pany at Akron. We recently visited the Missouri School 
and military training was one of the striking and pleas- 
ing improvements we noted there. 

* * * 

Dr. Crouter asserts that there are some very bright deaf 
persons who cannot master lip-reading. He asked Dr. 
Ide. Director of Special Education in the Public Schools 
of Philadelphia to explain this. She did it in the following 
words : 

“It is quite possible that such a thing could happen. 
That whatever had destroyed the hearing had also 
disconnected that part of their mental telephone sys- 
tem that made lip-reading possible — yet in all other 
respects their mentality was perfectly normal.” — The Mt. 
Airy World. 


H. CLOUD 

We believe this is a question that will bear further dis- 
cussion: we cannot admit that Dr. Ide has spoken the 
last word on this subject. We would like for some 
“otherwise very bright deaf person (who) could not 
master lip-reading” to let us hear from him on this ques- 
tion. We would enter the discussion but we know very 
little about the “mental” telephone system. — Palmetto 
Leaf. 

We are not the “otherwise” deaf person the Editor of 
the Palmetto Leaf is looking for, but by way of response- 
to this general invitation we venture the opinion that the- 
brighter the deaf person, the less patience and, apparently 
at least, the less proficiency has he in the lip-reading line. 
The “very bright deaf person" has sense enough to know 
that beyond the guessing zone, within which a hit or 
a miss makes no essential difference, lip-reading is not 
dependable. Sustained concentration of eye and brain 
which lip-reading requires, often rendered unduly difficult 
by unfavorable light, position and distance, is hardly to- 
be expected of one predisposed to follow the line of least 
resistance. — an idiosyncrasy which distinguish many 
a “very bright deaf person” from his fellow men. An- 
other factor not without its bearing on the matter is the 
utterly commonplace of the general run of conversation. 
The “very bright deaf person” is early led to seriously ques- 
tion whether the game is worth the candle and to seek his- 
mental pabulum in nooks and corners where his lip-reading: 
ability -is less likely to be called into exercise. 

* * * 

In the Volta Review for February, Miss Martha E. 
liruhn, who is deaf, speaking of her experiences as a> 
teacher of lip-reading, makes the following observation: 

"If a teacher is to do good work she must be able to put 
herself in the pupil’s place. The pupil feels that the hard 
of hearing teacher has an understanding of deafness that 
no hearing person can have.” 

She goes on to say that there are some exceptions 
which, of course, is quite true. The exceptions only serve 
to emphasize the general rule, recognized since the days 
of Clerc, that the deaf teacher has an understanding of 
deafness which no hearing person can have. The hear- 
ing teacher who also is a master of the sign-language, 
and who does not hesitate to use it as one of the neces- 
sary aids in imparting to the deaf mental and moral in- 
struction and religious training, will come nearer to an 
understanding of deafness and advance his pupils more 
rapidly and farther in a given time than otherwise would 
be possible. 

Broadly speaking the deaf teacher of the hard of hearing, 
discovered and extolled by Miss Bruhn, is simply the deaf 
teacher of the deaf who for a hundred years and more has 
helped elevate the American Schools to their present un- 
rivalled position'. 

* * * 

A few days ago we received a letter from a lady in an 
Ontario city which aroused our indignation to no small" 
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■degree. This lady wrote us regarding a deaf child living 
in that city who is of school age. Evidently our corre- 
spondent has been the victim of a species of propaganda 
from a certain American school, which we resent very 
keenly, based as it is on misrepresentation. She had re- 
ceived a letter from that school that she says made her 
“'more than a trifle ruffled," and justifiably so. This letter 
urged her “to impress upon the mother the necessity for 
purely ‘Oral Method’ environment for her children,” 
which, of course, is all right. But the letter then goes on to 
say that such environment cannot be had anywhere in 
Canada, which certainly is a positive, and, we fear, deliber- 
ate misstatement. These people say they have pupils from 
•several provinces of Canada in their school, “who came to 
us because they could not obtain oral instruction at home.” 
How can we, in language fit for putting in print, properly 
•characterize such a perversion of the truth as that.' 
Evidently the manager of that school, which is a private 
school and charges an exorbitant fee, is endeavoring, by 
a systematic and Dominion-wide misrepresentation of 
Canadian schools, to lure deaf children from Canada to 
that school to help fill their coffers with good Canadian 
money. We warn the parents of deaf children in Canada 
against these people and most strongly resent their false 
assertions regarding Canadian schools, which are either 
an intentional misrepresentation, or as we would prefer to 
believe, are made without any knowledge of the facts, or 
even without any effort to ascertain the facts which they 
could easily do. — The Canadian. 

The righteous indignation on the part of the editor of 
The Canadian to which strong expression is given in the 
foregoing editorial is fully warranted by the facts as he 
states them. Propaganda of similar import also finds 
•circulation on this side of the border. It has been our 
observation that almost without exception, the manage- 
ment of private schools for the deaf make extravagant 
■claims for their establishment. They give out that their 
school is “the .only one of its kind in the world,” the only 
one using certain advantageous methods and having a 
■certain favorable environment available in no other school. 
They refuse to recognize any good in the methods followed 
in neighboring public schools which in any way may be a 
rival for patronage and they miss no opportunity to dis- 
credit the work, the equipment and the environment of 
rival public schools. 

* * * 

The late “Private” John Allen, for years a member of 
Congress from Mississippi, had a repertoire of good stories 
of which the following is one illustrating a loss of voice: 

“I drove up once before a farmhouse, and there was a lit- 
tle weazened fellow with white chin whiskers sittin’ on the 
porch under some trees. As I got off my horse, I noticed 
a lot of hogs tearing up and down the place like they was 
crazy. They’d run up to the house and snort ‘oof woof, 
oof woof’ and then go tearing down to the lot gate 
fringed by a squirt of timber. There must have been about 
fifty of ’em, and they was chasing up and down like they 
was plumb stark looney, all the time snorting ‘oof woof, oof 
woof.’ The old dried-up fellow was watching them anx- 
iously, and when I asked him if he’d give me a drink of 
water, he stuck his neck out of his shirt band and whis- 
pered for me to come in.. I got my drink and sat dowm 
alongside him, following the hogs with my eyes. Every 
time I’d asked the old fellow something about the coun- 
try or the roads I was going to take he’d answer in 
whispers. 

“Pretty soon I said: ‘You gotta bad cold, huh?” 

“ ‘Nope.’ he whispered back. ‘Bronkeetus, too much 
swamp;’ and he jerked his thumb over his shoulder to- 
ward the back of the house. ‘Voice plumb gone; gone for 
good, I reckon; swamps’ll do it every time,’ he said in tones 
just loud enough for me to hear him by bending my 
ear to where he sat. ‘Been this way for two weeks now,’ 
he finished. 

“I waited for about a couple of minutes watching the 
hogs that were nigh out of breath by this time, then I 
asked: 

“ ‘What’s the matter with them hogs of yourn?’ 

“ ‘Just fool hogs,’ he whispered; ‘hogs ain’t got no sense.’ 

“ ‘But what do they keep runnin’ up and down for?’ 
il asked; ‘they act like they are crazy.’ 


“ ‘They air crazy,’ he whispered; 'they air being run to 
death, the blame fools; in ther last four days them fool 
hawgs is run off about 500 pounds.’ 

“About this time I began to believe the old fellow was 
about as looney as the hogs, when he continued: 

“ ‘When I lost my voice I couldn’t call the hawgs to 
feed ’em, so I’d go down to that there lot gate by the pen 
and knock on the fence with a piece of wood, and they 
soon learned to come a-running.' 

“ ‘But you ain’t knocking on the fence now,’ I said. 

“ ‘No, course I ain’t,’ he whispered. ‘But they thinks 
I am. Listen stranger,’ and he leaned over and grasped 
my arm. ‘Hear ’em; it’s woodpeckers; trees 'round here 
is full of em; the damn fools, they aint got no more sense 
than the hawgs, and me a-sittin’ here losing a year’s sup- 
ply of hawg meat, and no way to help myself.’ 

* * * 

The art of after dinner speaking is not nearly as easy 
as it looks. The ability to respond to speaking require- 
ments at reasonable length and with measurable appro- 
priateness is no simple accomplishment and usually is 
acquired, if at all, through undergoing the agonies of sus- 
pended digestion and stage fright accompanied by the 
trickling of cold sweat down the spine. Since banquets 
have come to figure rather frequently in the affairs of the 
deaf, and since they are highly edifying and entertaining 
when well conducted, and since there is considerable 
room for improvement as far as toastmasters and speakers 
are concerned, it may not be out of place to suggest that 
the literary society and public speaking organizations at the 
schools give some attention to the fundamentals of after 
dinner speaking. 

The after dinner speech often as not is too long, too 
formal and too solemn to fit most occasions. While start- 
ing time is usually fixed by the order on the program few 
speakers stop when and where they should. Fewer still 
have a pleasantry to relate or are able to make apt 
use of it. The toastmaster who rises to the occasion is 
able to enliven the situation with his wit and humor in such 
a way as to make it contagious. Too often, however, 
he proves to be the chief offender against the fitness 
of things as they should pertain to a banquet. He may 
either chill the program by simply calling upon “the next 
speaker” or he may. and more often does, overdo it bv 
an extended biographical introduction and a discussion of 
the subject before the speaker to whom it has been assign- 
ed has had a chance at it. Short crisp speeches replete 
with point and pleasantry, calculated to at least arouse a 
chuckle, are the more conductive to good fellowship 
and to good digestion which should attend a banquet. 
The schools should give some attention to the art. An 
elaborate menu is not necessary. An anniversary, na- 
tional or local, a victory on the campus, class promotion, 
graduation and many other events could be fittingly cele- 
brated at the schools by remaining a little longer in the 
dining room for “after dinner” speaking for which some 
special preparation has been made. 


The Deaf in Business 

WILLIAM W. McLEAN 

(See page 362) 

Mr. William W. McLean, of Atlanta, Ga., a skilled auto- 
mobile manchinist. has recently went into business for 
himself, being the first deaf man in Georgia, to our know- 
ledge, to venture into a business of this sort. He has 
opened up a small but first class automobile repairing 
shop, together with a filling station and vulcanizing depart- 
ment on Gordon Street opposite West View Cemetery, a 
very desirable locality as thousands of automobiles pass in 
and out of here each day. The Atlanta deaf are all^ 
watching his progress with interest, and it is needless to 
say that they are all “boosting” for William. 
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Edited by MRS 


HE WAS responsible for the time-worn state- 
ment that Opportunity knocks at one's door but 
once? It would be easy to begin a vigorous ar- 
gument on the point. Consider the Woman’s 
Page. Opportunity has knocked at the door of 
every teA.inine reader (ten) times this year; only four have 
tespondcd to the editor’s polite invitation to contribute to the 
page. Awake my dear readers — do not let Opportunity knock 
in vain ! 

<¥> 

“More than 80% of the babies born in the United States come 
into the world with a chance to be healthy. It is a crime that 
oily 17% grow up with ntrmal bod es. 

250,000 children are shown to have organic heart disease 

1,000,000 have tuberculosis 

1.000. 000 have defective hearing 

5.000. 000 have defective eyesight 

11,000,000 have defective teeth 

The child of today is the hope of the world. Most people do 
not give their children a square deal.” How about your child- 
dren ? 

<¥> 

WHAT ONE WOMAN IS DOING FOR THE DEAF. 

As an energetic worker for the advancement of the Jewish 
deaf, Mrs. Sidney S:ern's name s*ands out in great promin- 
ence and should receive greater publicity in all publications 
of the deaf and the hearing alike than it does. 

One who meets Mrs. Stern is invariably impressed by her 
pleasant personality and impartial cordiality and immediately 
struck by the indomitable spirit which urges her endless 
activities in behalf of the Jews whether or not they are mem- 
bers of the Beth Israel Association of the Deaf. 

The beginnings of the association must have seemed to be 
too full of obstacles and handicaps, or say nothing of inevitable 
rebuffs, but Mrs. Stern’s courage and persistency and never- 
failing kindness have prevailed. It is gradually losing its 
instability and with an educated and well-informed header 
and the co-operation of older people, there is no reason why 
the association should not hold its own against other and 
larger organizations in Philadelphia. 

One of the greatest obstacles in Mrs. Stern’s work has been 
the rather large number of uneducated deaf and of those 
educated in foreign schools and having no knowledge of the 
English language. Every teacher of the deaf understands the 
difficulties of teaching the adult — that signs do not teach Eng- 
lish. nor do oral lessons. Bearding the lions of the Board of 
Education of Philadelphia, Mrs. Stern succeeded in convinc- 
ing them that evening classes for the adult deaf were a neces- 
sity and a right so far several months in each year these people 
have the same advantages as those given to their hearing broth- 
ers and sisters. One can easily imagine the anxiety with which 
Mrs. Stern awaits developments, how lively are her hopes, 
that^jt will be shown that her insistence upon the rights of the 
deaf was justified. She wanted what she wanted, “went and 


G. T. SANDERS 

i 

got it.” She gets it e-'erytime to the everlasting benefit of the 
deaf. . t- 

It is true that devoted mother-love is one of the prompters- 
of her Work for the deaf, but one can be sure that her great 
heartedness would lead to work for the deaf whatever the 
family affiliations. She probably does not know the great 
respect which all Jews and Gentiles alike, hold for the fine 
sweet characters of her deaf son. Sylvan, who is one of the 
factors of the success of her work in behalf of the deaf. 

She has made persistent efforts to arouse the interest of all, 
the Jewish welfare Boarcs and by contributing articles dealing 
with the welfare of the Jewish deaf to Jewish publications has 
called attention to one long-neglected branch of social work 
with the result that associations have sprung up all over the 
United States with resultant advancement and happiness. 

In Philadelphia no call for aid is ever unheeded; no case in 
court is ever ignored; no discharged prisoner is ever forgotten, 
or neglected. He is always given another chance and vastly 
to his credit, make good. 

Thru Mrs. Stern’s influence the Jewish deaf and Gentiles,, 
often, are the recipient of many social favors. One sometimes 
ques ions the wisdom of bestowing too many favors; it fosters 
the institution-taught tendency to be willing to accept something 
for nothing. Being the recipient of too frequent favors tends 
to weaken one’s character and independence and helps to culti- 
vate the idea that life owes them favors. The father who- 
throws his little boy into the water and tells him to swim any- 
how is right, even if it is a heroic procedure; Little Boy no 
doubt vigorously sputters his protests but he swims! Father’s - 
lesson sinks in. However, it is all in the point of view. 

«. 

SCANDAL 

If you’re the butt of scandal’s aim, 

This thought to you appeals: 

The poorest fruit is not the game 
On which wasps gnaw their meals. 

The vicious word, the hall of snow. 

They gather as they roll and grow. 

Thr-ow a handful out upon the street, 

It’s a mountain when the neighbors meet- 
— Dr. Heine. 

WHOEVER ALLOWS HIMSELF TO 
GET OUT OF PATIENCE 

comes often to the falling-off place before he is aware of it. 

By indulging in temper and saying cruel words a man loses- 
control of himself, and his tongue grows keener and more 
bitter and he effects nothing and hurts forever the man he at- 
tacks. 

Do not turn friendship into hatred by hasty speech. 

“By conquering yourself you have conquered me,” were the 
words accompanying the capitulation of a great Indian chief" 
to one of our Colonial governors. 

Think it over . — John W anamaker. 
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Another New Division for the N. F. S. D ) 



JERSEY CITY DIVISION, NO. 91, N. F. S D. r in 

Top row, from left tr. right : James Davison, Frank Konzelman, George Shannon, Anthony Grundy, Frank Orlando, Jacob Herbst, Carl Droste, 
Second row, left to right John Garland, Chas. Hummer, Henry Hester, Ervin Earnest, Geo. Brede, Albert Dirkes. 

Bottom, left to right: Michael Grod, Jr., Thomas Kelly, Hans Hansen and Augustus Van W. Ros*?. 



A Birthday Party in Washington, D. C. 



SURPRISE BIRTHDAY PARTY TENDERED MRS. COI.BY.FEB 3. 1922. AT THE HOME OF HER DAUGHTER MRS. 

VERNIER. IN WASHINGTON, D. C. „ - _ 

Lower row, left to right — R. P. Vernier, Miss Colby and H. S. Edington. Second row, left to right — Rev. A. D. Bryant, Rev. H. J. 
Pulver, son Boswell, Mr^. Vernier, Mrs. Colby, Mrs. Bryant and Mrs. Edington. Back row, left to right R. Bosv\ell* Mrs. Boswell, son 
Keyser, Mrs. Ke>ser, W. Sonder, Mrs. Sonder, Mrs. Marshall Mrs. Alley and Mrs. Parker. 
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The Safest Investment 

A gentleman who has been on the stock exchange for 
twenty-five years, said in a lecture the other day that in 
all this time he had been given but one tip and that was 
to buy Liberty Bonds. This is the tip the Silent 
Worker gave the deaf when Liberty Bonds were eighty 
six. They are a good investment today. If you have 
bonds, do not sell them. You can borrow money on them 
if necessary. Do not put your money into securities 
that promise higher returns. Safety first is always the 
best method of investment. Do not take a gamble unless 
you can afford to lose the money. Save part of each 
dollar for a rainy day. Put what you save into Saving 
Stamps or Liberty Bonds, place them in a safe deposit 
vault and forget them except when it comes time to collect 
the interest. 

Moderation 

Be temperate in all things” is St. Paul’s advice. 
Many vices come from developing a virtue to the extreme. 

I his momingV, paper gives an account of old man 
Leopold, who died on a pavement where the patrolmen 
found him. He was ragged, dirty, and without a cent 
in his pocket. Now it is discovered that he left $69,000 
and he used to boast that he never spent more than fifty 
cents a day for food. He has lived in this fashion for 
over forty years. 

I hrirt is a virtue but the greed of the miser is an 
overdevelopment of thrift. There is a position between 
the spendthrift and the miser which we should strive to 
attain. I his position may vary one side or the other 
according to conditions and circumstances. It may not 
always be the same, as sometimes in our lives it is neces- 
sary that we should be more thrifty than at other times. 


There is no great dividing line between right and wrong 
in which one thing is all wrong and the other is all 
right. Most everything in life has a mixture of right 
and wrong The extremists are usually ones who are 
a mixture of considerable wrong and a little that is right. 
Efficiency is a virtue but the Germans overdeveloped it 
until it became a menace. The extent to which 
specialization and efficiency can be carried out de- 
pends upon the complex development of society and upon 
the pressure of competition, but if it is overdeveloped it 
destroys the humanizing influences which should be dev- 
eloped in every human being. History is a record of the 
pendulum swinging from one extreme to another. His- 
tory sometime records a development of over centraliza- 
tion and then an over-development of localization or de- 
centralization. The most successful, the most lasting, and 
the most inspiring position to attain is a position of 
equilibrium between the extremes. ‘‘Be temperate in all 
things.” 

A Correction 

Mr. Angus A. McIntosh calls our attention to a few 
errors in his write-up of “Reminiscences” in the June 
issue of this magazine, which we gladly correct. Mr. 
Watson’s name should have been spelled J. C. Watson, 
not 7'. C. Mr. Lilley’s name was spelled H. L. 
Lilley. It should have read H. Gordon Lilley and “act- 
ing principal” should have come under his name instead 
of under the baby’s picture. The baby’s picture had 
no business there anyway. 

Acknowledgments 

1 he following school papers have reached our desk,, 
all of which we are glad to place on our exchange list: 

Spectator, published in the Senior High School, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 7 en pages 8x12; set up and printed by the 
pupils. The work reflects great credit on the Instructor 
in charge. 

The Pollmnian , published monthly by the students of 
the Newark Academy, at Newark, N. J., 7x10, forty 
pages and cover. Attractive cover and make-up. 

Once a Month, published by the pupils of Kendall 
School tor the Deaf at Washington, D. C., is the latest 
member of the 1. p. f, and a most welcome one. 

7 he following reports have been received: Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb for the year 
1920-1921 and the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Watertown, Mass., year of 1921. 

“Lack of new ideas, a disinclination to do things dif- 
ferently. a lack of enthusiasm for looking for new outlets 
and new things to make — these things put more business 
concerns on the downgrade last year than in any other 
factors.” You cannot mark time in business or in any 
profession. The man who thinks, the man who has ideas 
to sell, is the man who will succeed, particularly during 
periods of transformation. — Selected. 



Church Workers of Albanv 

c/ 


Master Robert C. Goth, son of Mr. and Mrs. Simon A. 
Goth, of Detroit, Mich. Taken at Belle Isle April 4, 1922. 


LADIES OF SAINT PAUL’S GUILD, ALBANY X Y 
Left to right: Standing. Miss Ruth Mendleson, Mrs. William Roo* 
Mrs. Paul Sack, Miss Madeline Becker. Mrs. Delia McMahon, Mr= 
Geo. Sparks. Seated, Mrs. John F. Lyman (chairwoman). Miss 
Mary Lewis, Miss Edna Fraser. 


ALBERT Me GHEE 


TYPES OF CHILDREN OF DEAF PARENTS 




^ T A of course means 

J\ I I National Associa- 

j \ | / tion of the Deaf. 

AW of course means 

\ I SEABOARD 

\ Ll I AIRLINERAIL- 

N11.jM.WAY — New 
Y^ork to Atlanta 
via Washington 
(stop off if you 
wish) Richmond 
and the heart of 
Dixieland. 

S. B. MURDOCK 

G.E.P.A. 

142 W. 42nd St., N.Y. City 


Soil of Mr. and Mrs. A. S. McGhee, of Philadelphia. Pa. 
(aged 3 years, 3 months. ' Taken June 1921) 


One of the booths at a Bazaar by Saint Paul's Guild. Albany, X'. Y., 
last December in the Parish House of St Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
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Of Interest to the Deaf 

We wish to call the attention of our readers to the Shaw 
Electrical Laboratory advertisement now running in our pages. 
Mr. Shaw has been interested in electrical experiments since 
he was a little boy. Being deaf himself he knows what the 
deaf need and has perfected for their benefit several devices 
of real merit, among which is the Electrical Door Bell Signal 
and Vibrating Alarm Clock. These will surely be appreci- 
ated by those who oversleep and by those married couples 
who cannot hear the door bell when it rings. Mr. Shaw is in 
business with a well equipped laboratory and is at the service 
of his fellow deaf for anything they desire in the electrical 
line. 

The Automatic Electrical Signal is described as follows: 

The nature of the device is such that it causes an elec- 
tric light to automatically flash on and off intermittently. 
Its purpose is to act as an electric signal, (light). 

This device is in the form of an extension electric socket 
which is connected with the socket of any electric fixture. An 
electric light bulb is then connected directly with the open end 
of this device. The door-bell is pushed in, as a person usually 
does to ring the bell, the battery-circut is immediately closed 
and the device instantly flashes on the electric light. After a 
period of 15 seconds or more the electric light automatically 
goes out. If the bell button is pushed again the light flashes 
on as stated before. Where electricity is unavailable for 
lighting purposes a small battery light can be used as a signal. 
The device operates the same as for the electric light. 

The object of this invention is to eliminate the noise of a bell 
when such is undesirable. It will also serve as a reliable 
signal for those who cannot hear. The device is of particular 
value to deaf-mutes who have always been worried because 
of the fact that they have no means of knowing when some one 
is at their door. 

This device mav be used in hospitals, hotels and other places 
where the jarring of a bell is greatly annoying. 


A NEW SOCIETY ORGANIZED 

The Montreal Herbrew Deaf Society wishes to announce 
that it has been formed by the Jewish deaf-mutes of 
Montreal and under the above name. Meetings are held 
cnce a week at a member's house. The aim of the Society 
is to further the friendship amongst the Jewish deaf-mutes 
and to keep them adherent to the Jewish faith. 

Recently a party was given by the Society in honor of 
Mr. Leon Abramovitch’s birthday, and a very enjoyable 
time was had. The honored member being presented with 
many fine gifts. i 

The following members have been elected as officers 
for the present term: President, Joseph Schwartzman; 
Vice-President, David Tatavsky; Secretary, Alex. Gold- 
.•stein. 

Committee: Mr. Stein and Mr. L. Abramovitch. 
Kindly address all correspondence to Mr. J. Schwartz- 
man. 

TO CUT LOOSE FROM HABITS AND HURTFUL 

PEOPLE 

and get closer to those who teach, inspire and lead us into 
safer ways, is possible, but the will to do so rests wholly 
with ourselves. If you have the thought of breaking away 
from hurtful people and their unwholesomeness you must 
be firm in your own mind and masterful in your actions 
and words. 

Standing still under certain circumstances is dangerous. 
The care of yourself should be your first care. — John 

Wanamaker. 


When the donkey saw the zebra, 

He began to switch his tail, 

“Well, I never,” was his comment, 
“There’s a mule that’s been in jail.” 




Mrs J Guerry Bishop, of Atlanta, Ga., 

Treasurer of the Atlanta Nadfrat Woir.'in’s 
an indefatigable worker and it is largely due to ner v,».. 
and businesslike management that this club holds the 
prominent position in public life that it does today. The 
Nadfrats will shortly become a unit of the Georgia 
Federation of Woman’s Club. 


Mrs. William E. Gholdston, of Atlanta, Ga., formerly of 
Jackonsville, Fla. Educated at the Florida School for. the 
Deaf Prominent charter member of the Atlanta Xadfrnt 
Woman’s Club, one of the strongest organizations of deaf 
women in the South. Mrs. Gholdston is “some huskier 
and now is hard at work making plans and raising money 
for the 1923 N. A. D. Convention. 
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An Appeal to the Deaf and Their Friends 

School for the Deaf Chefoo, China 



Y DEAR FRIEND: I realize that the word 
appeal is going to turn you away from reading 
this open letter. You have had appeals e- 
nough. You don’t want any more; so, if you 
are perfectly sure that you don’t want to give 
anything anymore to anyone except just those you want to, 
then don’t read this. 

Are you a worker among the deaf in a Christian land? 
If so, you must have a warm place in your heart for those 
beautiful, shut-in souls that blossom into rare flowers of 
patience and trust under the guiding hand of a teacher’s 
love. You must, yourself, have that patience and love 
for the unfortunate and that desire to help that makes 
you a philanthropist. You must have discovered that of all 
people in the world the deaf respond more wholly to the 
love and guidance of their teachers and leaders then any 
other class of children. If you have studied the statistics 
on the subject you have discovered that the deaf make 
better citizens, on the average, than other people; that 
there are fewer criminals among them, fewer paupers; 
that they are good wage earners; that it pays to educate 
them. You may have, also, discovered that they are the 
only people in the world to whom the gospel cannot be 
preached without first giving them a method of com- 
munication; and, you realize, too, as they, thank God! 
do not, how much they are shut out from the so-called 
pleasures of this life; but. on the other hand, you can 
but admit that some of their loses are really gains, that 
there may be some advantages in being deaf. If you 
have been a teacher for many years you may have 
had the rare privilege of opening up to one or more of 
these children to our Heavenly Father, the wonders of 
art and science. You may have given a genius to the 
world, for there are geniuses among them, and happy 
is the teacher whose quick, sympathetic soul recognizes 
the gifts of his or her pupils. 

All honor to those noble minds and loving hearts 
whose best energies have been devoted to His service in 
the white harvest fields of earth where His silent ones 
await the loving gleaner’s hand! Have you gathered but 
a single stalk? 

Is there a dear one in your home for whom your heart 
grows sad as you realize that your voice can never reach 
your child’s consciousness? Have you experienced the 
joy of seeing that child develope under wise training until 
the deafness hardly seems a barrier at all to heart to 
heart communion? Has not your heart been filled with 
thankfulness because of this? 

Is there one you love most dearly who, through the in- 
genious methods of teaching, has been put in such close 
touch with life that the deafness is but a thin veil intensi- 
fying the beauty and hiding many of the blemishes of a 
rare soul? If so, you are thankful for it. 

And to you, dear friend, on whom in mature years has 
been laid the Father’s loving hand with the seal of silence, 
do you not feel it His direct call to labor for His little 
silent ones with your whole heart and soul and substance? 
I met a young man noble in mind w’ho could have graced 
any station, w’ho had high ambitions, but in early youth 
the blow' came. Did he repine and murmur? Not at all. 
High purpose filled his heart. He said, “It is God’s call 
to labor for His own among His silent ones.” His re- 
ward is great. May the dear, all-wise Father make it 
greater! 

I met a young woman to whom came the great trial of 


deafness, greater because she had heard for so many 
years, of whom I asked, “What are you doing among the 
deaf?” Her reply fell like a blight on my ears ‘‘I do not 
mix w T ith the deaf at all.” For years her words have rung 
in my ears like a knell, — the knell of God’s call to her. 
She had wealth, position, education. With her wider 
view of life what might she not have done by her in- 
fluence among her less fortunate sisters! I have noted 
the narrow, gossipy character of the conversation of a 
group of young deaf women with a sigh and thought what 
one leader among them like this young woman could 
have brought into their lives. 

I have in mind another young woman w r ho, in girlhood 
lost her hearing. She had the good fortune to be for years 
under the teaching and influence of one of the finest na- 
tures of teachers of the deaf. She responded with her 
w'hole soul and is today filling a position of trust and 
honor in a large school. She may never have a grand monu- 
ment, but she will live forever in the hearts of the little 
children who have come under her loving instruction. 

1 know’ of others to whom has come unusual advantages 
who arc as successful as tho they did not lack one of the 
five senses. They seem to have developed a sense that 
more than takes place of hearing. I have not found a 
suitable name for it. Some of these are wholly absorbed in 
their own advancement, forgetful of the call of humanity. 
They have developed that new sense to the detriment of 
generous sympathy. Some are giving of their talents 
generously to help others and their faces shine w’ith love 
and joy. Their reward is great. 

Many more instances could be given, but these are 
enough for the purpose. The call of the Orient goes to 
you all with this message, — you are entering into your 
inheritance. What are you doing for these “other sheep' 
of His pasture” who are helplessly waiting outside the pale 
of Christian sympathy and love? There are thousands of 
deaf children in China for whom no thought is taken. We 
have reached a few. There are scores just about us but 
they are too poor to pay the school fees. There seems 
to be no one on whom they can call. We must make the 
call for them. We need fifty scholarships. Six or seven 
have been promised on which we can rely, but we need the 
others. We, also, need to have the Endowment Fund, 
which is in the hands of the Board of Foreign Mission, 
increased. If you are interested in this w’rite to Dr. A. 
J. Brown, Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, New’ York City. 
There is money enough in the world to meet this need 
and we ask you for it that we may rescue some of these 
children from lives of ignorance and superstition and 
make them fit jewels for His crown. We want you to 
share in this joy. Will you join us in this work for the 
Chinese deaf children by your prayers, — and your gifts, 
as God has prospered you? 

Yours, in His name, for the Deaf of China, 

A. T. Mills. ^ 


GALLANT BRIDGEROOM j 

A colored minister had just joined a young couple m wed- 
lock. “How much Ah owes you, rev-und?” the bridegroom 
asked. “Oh," said the minister, “pay me whatever it is worth 
to you.” The youth looked at his bride over from head to 
foot with adoring eyes. Turning to the minister, he said, 
“You’s ruined me fo’ life, rev-und, yo’ shoa’ has !” — Winston- 
Salem A Tews (A'. C .) 
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(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be welcomed by this Department) 


Edited by F. A. MOORE 


LOUIS SEINSENSOHN 


dWi: Club game. Graduate-Manager Stewart, 

SM V,^ with his eternal newspaper stuck in his arm- 
pit, is giving the Silents’ coach a few pointers 
on the strong points of the Rexs. For the 
hundredth time he lays parti- 
cular stress upon their left 
tackle, who was placed by 
Walter Camp on his Second 
All-American Team Around 
Stewart and the coach are sev- 
eral Goodyear Silents, 
which is a short, stocky 
built young man, smiling his 
everlasting smile. He is relish- 
ing this recital of the All- 
American tackle. 

As soon a> the coach is alone 
this youngster calls him aside 
and with due modesty begs to 
be allowed to buck the left 
Hank of the Rex line whenever 
possible, saying that he is very 

anxious to test his prowess .vV*' , 

against an All-American man. e?‘ 

Of course the coach consents. 

Accordingly he is given the ball 
upon the very first play of the £ 

game and told to go ahead and V. 

buck that tackle to the land of 
dreams He makes five yards. 

Again on the next play he gains vL *) 

five more thru the same place. • 

Back after back is sent against •: 

the left flank until it is shat- . wS 

tered. The All-A merica n 

tackle is taken out of the game. :p ”C -, 

Over on the side-lines Stewart 

seen “gaping.” 

“Fullback Seinsensohn’s 
Bucking Features,” is the way 

the Washington papers an- V>* 

nounce the Silent’s victory the t . 

next day. And so here he is. 

But if you were to ask for ^ 

“Seinsensohn” over in Akron, ^ 

you would be told that such a 
species of animal was unknown 
thereabouts. Now ask for 
“Jew” and you will be per- 
sonally conducted to him up in 
the Goodyear Silent Athletic 
Club, where he spends most of his time lounging in the country, 'i 

soft-cushioned chairs awaiting the opening of the next further and 

football season. 

Louis “Jew” Seinsensohn xvas, like “Big Six” Rasmus- 
sen, born in the Iowa hog-bottoms, where all things, even 


ncuity tnat tne Supt. and super- 
visors were able to make him 
overcome his aversion for water. 

The first football he ever 
handled was a handkerchief 
filled with grass and dry leaves. 
So skilled did he become in the 
science of grass-handkerchief 
football that he was at the age 
of fourteen promoted to the 
position of regular fullback on 
the school team. A year or 
two later his team laid claim 

[ to the State championship. He 
scored the touchdown in the 
final game that decided the 
honors. He also participated 
in basket-ball, and in 1916 the 
yJ ifijlll team won 18 out of 19 games, 
losing the only game to Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, High School by 
the score of 39 to 38. 

In the fall of 1916 when the 
Goodyear Silents journeyed to 
Columbus to play the Mendall 
Pirates the scrubs tackled the 
“Jew’s” team and were easily 
defeated. His superb playing 
of course at attracted the notice 
of everybody from Akron, espe- 
cially Manager Ayers. Con- 
sequently the following fall he 
was filling the position of the 
regular fullback on the Good- 
year Silents’ team, and of course 
covering himself with glory. 
He is still there and bids fair to 
remain so far many more years. 

If we take into consideration 
the fact that many other famous 
fullbacks have failed to super- 
sede him, his greatness is all the 
jgjggg» more noteworthy. In fact many 
great referees, who have seen 
him in action have called him 
one of the best backs in the 
he writer does not hesitate to go a little 
say that he is at present the greatest fullback 
of the deaf in the country. 

“15-Y,” there now w r on’t you make another touchdown 
for your old coach, Louis? 


LOUIS SEINSENSOHN 
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over 21 years of age, nor below a grade of 75 in any of his 
studies. 

Iowa School's best game this year was that against the strong 
Walnut High School, whom they defeated by the score of 11 
to 3. In this game, pitcher George Hagen held the Walnut 
boys hitless throughout the nine innings, the visitors’ 3 run* 
coming through errors. Previous to this game. Walnut had 
claimed the Association championship of northwestern Iowa. 

Much of the success of the team during recent years is due to 
Hagen's excellent pitching. This quiet, unassuming young man 
has won many games for his team against stronger and more 
experienced teams. The powerful nine from Omaha Central 
High School went down to defeat at his hands last year on 
their own grounds, in such a decisive manner that they avoided 
a return game this year. 


M1NZNS0HU 


T VO OF A KIND 


THIS IS HOW HE APPEARED TO THE GALLAUDET 
CARTOONIST. 


THOSE CUT AND DRIED AFFAIRS 

It is of interest to bring out the point that the different 
teams of many of the schools, and also of Gallaudet, are cut 
and dried affairs long before the preliminary training. Such, 
as it may be, starts with, Who played last year, who is out 
for this position, who for that? Most of which means nothing 
at all to some schools for the veteran is too sure of his berth. 

Of-course, even more institutions follow the course of the 
best man wins, which is not only just, but productive of better 
teams. 


The Iowa School baseball team for 1922, elated over the no- 
hit drubbing it gave the Walnut, la., High School Team 
Standing, left to right, the boys are: Hokanson, 2b, Jacobsen 
coach; Scarie, ss; Standley. If; Anderson, rf ; Gulstorf, c; 
lower row, Thompson, 3b ; Hanson, lb; Hagen, capt., p 
Fahr, cf. T. L. Anderson. 


IOWA SCHOOL HAS GOOD BALL TEAM 

The Iowa School baseball team was feared by the amateur 
teams in Council Bluffs this year. This school has usually 
placed a strong baseball team in the field, and the teams from 
the large high schools in the adjacent cities have learned to 
respect the brand of baseball put up by the deaf boys. 

The Iowa School was enrolled in the Iowa High School 
Association this year, and played under the rules prescribing 
that no player taking part in Association games might be 


GALLAUDET CO-EDS 

The Gallaudet Co-ed basket- 
ball team made an enviable 
record this year probably the 
best in the history of Gallaudet. 
It justy claimed the champion- 
ship of the District of Columbia. 
The record: 

Co-eds Opp. 

11 Gunston Hall 3. 

8 Geo. Washington Uni. 10- 
W M 13 National Park Seminary 14- 
I 14 Geo. Washington Uni. 13. 

32 National Park Seminary 13- 
28 Colonial School Sf 

Ik The race was between 

George Washington University 
jST ^ and Gallaudet. Gallaudet lost 
the first encounter on its own. 
floor due to a one-sided re- 

"" 1 = feree, but in the second game 

at G. W. U. Gallaudet proved 
her right to the District Champ- 
ionship. A Friend. 


Photo, by Lindt olm 

CO-ED BASKETBALL SQUAD GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Left to right, Back row — Mr. Hughes' 1... coach; Doris Ballanee '25; ,\1 ary_ Dobson ’25; Genevieve 
Robinson, P. C. ; lone Dibble '25; Mary Klaits ’24, manager. Front row — Annie Clemons P.C. ; 
Emma Dandberg ’25; Minnie Sowell ’25; Helen Moss ’23; Sydney Leclere '25; Mary Jim Crump, P.C. 
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be accomplished. Well that is the figure many of the athletes, 
who are to leave school this year represent. And that is suf- 
ficient! What more praise can be bestowed upon them than 
to say that they merit it! 


A FEW SAMPLES OF WHAT THE SILENT ATHLETES 
OF GOODYEAR ARE DOING 

Lamkin did a grass act in the ninth stanza that makes a 
grass cutter look like an egg beater. He dove at a hot low- 
liner antj when he got out of the young hay mangle, shot it to 
second for a double, robbing the visitors of their last chance. 

Hinchey wore rubber boots and his running to first was just 
a fraction faster than a turtle pushing a go-cart. 

Kennedy isn’t worrying. He’ll probably depend on Rassmus- 
sen or Wickline to Jiold the Powellites down. And Bob isn’t 
afraid to match the slugging ability of the Powers boys, or 
Horn or Marshall, or any one of the other half a dozen Wing- 
foot heavy-weights, against the pitching of the Wolverines. 

Leasure, former divisional star, took the mound for the 
Wingfoots. and encountered rough sailing. Kennedy yanked 
him at the start of the fifth and Rassmussen, Silent twirler gave 
an exhibition that should assure him a regular birth on the 
Regulars’ staff of twirlers. 

The Wingfooters braced up when Rassmussen took the box, 
and in the eighth, Harry Powers, new recruit and brother of 
Pete Powers, swung on the pill for a round trip ticket and 
tied the score at 6 all. 

Lamkin, Silent outfielder, came into the limelight in the last 
inning. He got a clean hit. scoring Kazmar w-ith the winning 
run, and with the Chemicals at bat, cut off Barberton’s last 
•chance to tie the score, when he dove into a low grass-cutter, 
and slammed the pill to Allen at second for a double play. 


DEBILITATION OF ATHLETICS 

The debilitation of star athletes from the schools for the- 
deaf upon their matriculation at Gallaudet has often caused 
the writer to wonder as to the underlying cause. He might 
be wrong but he believes the source of such debilitation is to 
be found in the schools where the athletes receive too much 
work in sports. Measures have been taken to prevent this 
to some extent, but not enough. In the schools the athletes 
train too much, overdo conditioning and develop too quickly to 
warrant commensurate success. On the other hand there is the 
boy who foregoes training altogether and summons the strength 
of youth to carry him through the struggles for his team, 
rather than putting dependence on the safer vitality and 
stamina induced by preparation. 

In the schools the boys participate in one sport after another, 
rolling on from the grid season through the court campaign, 
and then into baseball and track. Illogical as it seems, it is 
this class which maintains a better average of performance, 
keeping in shape by constant participation instead of training 
hard just for the one sport and following its demise relaxing 
altogether. But while many three or four-sport men receive 
the praise of the pupils, it is the very number of the one-sport 
athletes which prevents their receiving an equal share of the 
praise. So many are overtrained, more do not receive enough 
training and a few, very few in proportion, hit the happy 
medium. 

Some day the physical directors of the schools, and of Gal- 
laudet too, are going to wake up to this fact and urge com- 
plusory participation in some branch of sport through each 
semester, arranging the schedule so that the competition is on 
a fairly even basis and, therefore, sought after rather than 
dodged. 


LOSS OF ATHLETICS 

With the approach of graduations each and every one of 
the schools for the deaf is beginning to take inventory of its 
athletes and figure the weaknesses which will be caused to the 
various teams. However, although the end of each year brings 
doleful reports anent graduating athletes there invariably 
follows more optimistic ones, dealing with the expectations of 
those still remaining in school and also of new stars and promis- 
ing youths who ever bid fair to exceed the old idols in ability. 
For instances this school will lose five athletes representing many 
different sports and each of no small magnitude in his parti- 
cular snort constellation. Yet we feel confident that these 


Plenty of competition at the N. A. D. Athletic Carnival at 
Trenton, Sept. 2. Prizes for almost everybody. — Don’t miss it. 


just as good, with the expecta- 
tion of a possible lack of ex- 
perience easily overcome. 

It seems to be a sort of hobby 
with the schools, and w-ith Gal- 
laudet too, to magnify the 
athletes of the present and of 
former years. Comparisdons 
are inevitably made, and as the 
youth still participating in 
-sports never had the opportunity 
to view those former heroes in 
action he generally keeps his 
mouth shut and confines his 
opinion to himself. The real 
truth of the matter is that 
athletics maintain a fairly good 
average as the years pass by 
and the difference upheld by 
the former stars is occasioned 
by a more mature perspective. 

There is always an outstand- 
ing figure among the athletes 
at every school. A hero in the 
minds of the undergraduates, 
on whom faith is pinned to lead 


the institution to victory. How, 
never enters the argument. It 
is expected and therefore must 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE BASKETBALL TEAM Photo, by Lindhoim. 

Front row, left to right — Robert Bradley P.C. ; Harry Baynes ’23; Levi* La Fountain '2.1, captain; 
John Boatwright ’24; John Seipp '24. Back row — William Cooper ’08, coach; John Wallace P.C. ; 

Harry Danopky '25. 
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BLIND DEFEAT DEAF IN ATHLETIC MEET 

Despite their handicap, blind athletes of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind defeated athletes 
from the Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf of Mount Airy 
in a dual track meet by the score of 62-25 on the grounds of 
the blind school. Sixty-fourth Street and Malvern Avenue, Over- 
brook, yesterday. 

Three relay races were run, this being the first time that 
a relay race with blind boys has ever been held. The blind 
boys were victors in one of the three relay races. 

Another feature of the events was the method used in start- 
ing the athletes. The starter would hit a cap, which he had 
in his hand against the palm of his other hand. The blind 
boys would hear the contact and the deaf boys would see the 
cap strike the hand and start. 

The teams were divided into classes according to age; sen- 
iors, intermediates and juniors, the seniors of the blind school 
winning most of the events. There were thirty athletes from 
each school entered. 

The results were as follows: 

SENIORS 

Running broad jump— Won by McCullough, P. I. B. ; second, 
Davis, P. I. B. ; third, Gearhart, P. I. B. Distance — 19 feet 
3 J4 inches. 

75-yard dash — Won by Puskoski, P. I. B. ; P. I. D. Time — 
8 2-5 seconds. 

100-yard dash — Won Puskoski, P I. B. ; second, McCullough, 
P. I. B.; third, Ortman, P. I. B. Time 10 4-5 seconds. 

400-yard relay race, each contestant to run 100 yards — 
Won by P. I. B. 

INTERMEDIATES 

Running broad jump — Won by Geroskie, P. I. B. ; second, 
Applegate, P. I. B. ; third, Goldberg, P. I. D. Distance — 14 
feet 8 inches. 

50-vard dash — Won by Applegate, P I. B. ; second Luigiano, 
P. I. B. ; third, Farley, P. I. D. Time — 6 seconds. 

75-yard d-sh — Won by Geroskie, P. I. B. ; second, Applegate, 
P. I. B. ; third, Goldberg, P. I. D. Time — 8 2-5 seconds. 

400-yard relay race — Won by P I. D. 

JUNIORS 

25-yard dash — Won by Burns, P. I. B.; second, Morgan, 
P. I. D. ; third, Goldberg, P. I. D. 

50-vard dash — Won by Mescolitz, P. I. D. ; second. Burns, 
P. 1, B. ; third, Urofsky, P. I. D. 

Relay race — Won by P. I. D. 


P. I. B 62 

P. I. D 25 


— Phila. N. Amnican 



L PtCH “HUTO. 


ST. VINCENTS OF NEW YORK CITY 



Photo by I’ulver .. 

TROPHY CASE AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


O o O 

DRASTIC PUNISHMENT 

We chanced to read a story the other day wherein the coach 
of a baseball team burned the captain's jersey as a punishment 
for lack of school spirit and in so doing made the affair a 
matter of great ostentation. As the pyre, represented by the 
piece of woolen, burned slowly to a crisp the other members of 
the team stood about with lowered heads thinking — what? 

A worthy punishment no doubt, but rather drastic. There 
is such a thing as driving men by kindliness and driving 
them by force. It is the former that inevitably works the 
best, and no coach will ever rule by that means when he 
makes horrible examples like the aforementioned in front of the 
team. 

In the future each of those youths will nurse his own troubles 
rather than risk censure at the hands of his mentor. And 
when a boy starts to figure out his own salvation, he invari- 
ably gives himself the best of the argument thus attaining fail- 
ure rather than the desired result. 

The above argument applies to the teacher as well as the 
coach. Too often does the teacher resort to force or drastic 
means such as making examples of the pupils for the benefit 
of others in order to attain her means. That idea of crown- 
ing a little innocent boy — we say innocent because we are sure, 
that the little bay does not know what he is doing — with\ 
a dunce cap three feet high and placing him in the hall where 
he can be jeered at bv the other pupils went out of vogue 
ages ago. But apparently some teachers do not know this and 
still persist in resorting to this means to attain — what? — only 
failure. The best teachers of today are those who resort ta 
kindliness to get results. 
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Tins BUILDING, IN THE HEART OF LAREDO, IS OWNED BY MR. UGARTE. 


Gaze on these pictures and you will conclude that in Mr. 
E. Ugarte, Texas has a deaf man to be proud of. He is one 
of three deaf brothers — the other two being Celso and Anas- 
tario (deaf) — all educated at the Texas School for the Deaf 
in Austin. 


MR. AND MRS. EVEARDA UGARTE, 

Laredo, Texas. 


E. R. Ugarte, of Laredo, Texas, 3 yrs. and 7 mos. old 
Taken April 12, 1921 

While in school, the subject of this sketch studied shoemak- 
ing and printing, neither of which trades he followed after 
leaving school. 

While on his vacation he and a lot of other comrades staged 
a bull-fight for the benefit of the Catholic Church. They 
brought into the ring some furious bulls which they fought 
like expert bullfighters. 

At one time Mr. Ugarte was City Market Master and In- 


One of Texas’ Most Progressive Deaf People 
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ANNIE A. UCARTE, 

Sevrn mouths old, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. Ugarte, of 
Toredo, Texas Taker. Eeb. 11, 1922. 


spector. Next we find him Collector at the International Foot 
Bridges between Texas and Mexico. Later on he decided to 
become his own employer so embarked in the Saddlery, Har- 
ness, Wagon and Carriage business in Laredo which, after 
sixteen years of successful business, he sold out. 

His next venture was to get a wife. He married Miss 
Alma A. Hines at Bartlett, Texas, in 1916— and they have two 
children — E. R. (boy) 4 years old and Annie A., will 
soon be nine months old. 

Mr. Ugar*e is now the owner of the new building in the 
centre of Laredo, finished last January. It is in one of the 
handsomest building blocks in the city, being built of fire brick 
with white trimmings. 

Besides his city possessions, he is the owner of nearly 2000 
acres of land three miles from the city. 

His brother, Celso, was stockman in Encinal, Texas. 

Mr. Ugarte’s wife has three deaf sisters, all educated at Aus- 
tin. 

One of Mr. Ugarte’s pastimes is hunting and every year he 
goes after buck. 

Jamininath Banerji 

In the middle nineties, just after Professor Banerji grad- 
uated from the Norma! Course at Gallaudet College, Mr. 
Jenkins sent him an invitation to visit the New Jersey 
School on his tour of inspection before he left for India. 

He came and remained with us several days. We saw at 
once he was sincerely interested in the work he was to 
undertake. Gifted, highly educated, and an interesting 
talker, he told us about India and how he was led to take 
up the Work of Education for the Deaf. After viewing 
both the Educational Departments, Mr. Jenkins drove him 
over to the Model and Normal Schools then under Dr. 
Green, where he talked to the teachers and students. 

Later we heard that people who had seen him only from 
the street driving around with Mr. Jenkins, took him for a 
“colored person” and wondered why Mr, Jenkins was 
showing him so much attention. He was no darker than 
the English residents who are exposed to the terrible 
heat of summer. On the last evening of his stay with us 
the Principal invited the neighbors and friends of the 
schorl to spend the evening to meet a gentleman from 
India. Mr. Jenkins asked him to make an address, giving 
his reasons for this especial work and how he was led to it. 
At first he hesitated, saying his English was not perfect, 
but it was fine, and everyone was interested. He told how 


hard his family and friends tried to induce him to give up 
the idea saying “What is the use, they are afflicted by the 
hand of their Great God as punishment for their parents 
and ancestors’ sins and so must bear the burden till this 
life was over and a better and future life was reached.” 
But Mr. Banerji was not of their way of thinking, for he 
had heard of Mrs. Mills’ work in China. 

He showed us a letter from his father written in San- 
scrit. like copper plate engraving; no blot or blemish on the 
whole sheet. 

While he thought the British officers rather overbearing 
yet gave them credit tor good government. Asked about 
Kipling’s stories in “Plain Tales from the Hills,” he 
credited Kipling with wide vision of India and her cus- 
toms. Yet seemed to think he had missed some things 
that were interesting. “Kim” had not then been pub- 
lished. 

A year ago the writer returned to Rome on a Pullman 
sleeper, had as neighbors a missionary and his wife on 
their way to India. They had been in this country on 
a vacation. They both became interested in methods used 
to educate the deaf. I told them at Calcutta there was 
a school for the native deaf and that the Principal had 
studied these methods in both England and America. 
His name I could not recall just then. "Was it Banerji?” 
asked the clergyman. “Yes, that is it,” 1 replied. And 
now he rests from his labors and his works do follow 
him. J. V. Jenkins. 


TRUE, TRUE! DERNED TRUE! 

Miss Candor — “What a splendid world it would be if we 
could only see ourselves as others see us?” 

Miss Hardhead — “I know something better than that.” 

Miss Condor — “What?” 

Miss Hardhead — “To see others as we see ourselves.” — Li/e. 


See inside front cover for Combination subscription rate. 
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Jeremiah Leinger 

Mr. Jeremjqh Leinger, of Los Angeles, Cal., passed away in 
February, at |he home of his daughter, at the ripe age of 86, 
six months atid fourteen days. He was a good Christian all 


Deaf in St. Louis. That school needed a big hearted, big souled 
man like he is. 

Mr. Albert F. Adams, of Washington, D. C., is another of 
my classmates. We both attended the Iowa School for the Deaf. 
He is a prince of a man. He treated me with the utmost 
courtesy and gave me a good time when I attended the conven- 
tion in the beautiful city of Washington. I am under obligations 
to him. I am also under obligations to Mr. Charles Wolff, of 
St. Louis, for it was he who saw to it that no harm came to me 
while I was teaching there. He is a perfect gentleman, and L 
think very highly of him. 

Virginia Cowden, 

1033-20 St., Rock Island, III. 


She Acts as Interpreter 


Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Leinger, of Los. Angles, Calif. 

Taken November 20. 1921 

'fceautiful beyond. He is survived by a widow and two married 
children — a son and daughter — both of whom can hear and 
speak. 

At the age of eleven, Mr. Leinger entered the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf then located at Broad and Pine, in Phila- 
■delphia. At school he was taught the cobbler’s trade and 
graduated six years later. Leaving school he became a car- 
penter and some years later married Miss Marv Delp, a pretty 
brown-eyed girl, with whom he became acquainted while at 
•school. They were happily married in 1886, in Pennsylvania, 
and had five children, raising only two. They lived in Indiana 
•and Missouri and finally drifted to California making his jhome 
“with his daughter twenty-one years. 

Mr. Leinger was a genius at the cabinet-maker’s trade and 
made some fine pieces of furniture that are cherished bjy the 
iamily. 


Remininscences 

Some of the happiest days in our lives — The days spent to- 
gether at school as fond recollections recall them anew. 

Mrs. Sylvia Chapin Balis, her name is the most beautiful 
name of all. To her all of the honors of the class were given. 
-I am glad she is the most distinguished in all the world and 
I am sorry she has lost her husband. She has my deepest sym- 
pathy. 1 thought Mrs. Mattie Watson the most accomplished 
because none of the rest of us could do what she could do. She 
“was full of mischief and up to everything under the sun, a 
^regular live wire. 

Mrs. Anna W. Dougherty was considered the beauty in the 
-class. She was like a clinging vine. Often in my dreams 
even now, I can feel her arms clasped round my neck. To her 
I gave the biggest share of love out of the depths of the wells 
of my heart. 

I never dreamed everyone of us would come out the way we 
did. 

I am sure Mr. James H. Cloud was to be the most distin- 
guished. 1 am glad he is now principal of the School for the 


MRS. B. E. URSIN 
Daughter of Prof. Lars. M. Larsen. 

Mrs. B. E. Ursin, who is an active supporter of the Duluthi 
Home Demonstration Bureau, has been acting as an interpreter 
for the deaf classes of the bureau. Through her co-operation 
i: has been made possible to extend the work of the home 
bureau to the deaf and dumb, and instructive classes have 
been given them in sewing and nutrition. 

Every Wednesday afternoon in the Home bureau at the 
courthouse a group of women, all of whom are deaf, meet to 
study the various problems of clothing construction. 

Mrs. Ursin is acting as local leader, and by using the sign 
language, conveys to this group the instruction which is offered 
to other Duluth women at the Home bureau. They have been, 
shown the method of altering patterns to suit various indi- 
viduals, and last Wednesday each had cut a pattern for her- 
self and was being shown the method of fitting, garments. The- 
interest which thes- women showed and the enthusiasm with 
"vhich their worked demonstrated their eagerness for the same 
privileges that other women have in learning the newest and 
shortest method of doing all kinds of home work. These wo- 
men have been coming to the Home bureau since September and 
have received instruction in meal planning and the choice of 
foods for health. — Duluth Herald, Jan. 28, 1922. 
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Virginia Cowden’s Prize Fence 
Several Years Ago 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, or plants a tree is 
more than all. — Whittier. 

IRGINIA COWDEN, of Rock Island, 111., several 
years ago, won distinction and a prize offered by 
the Home Improvement Association of her town. 
The prize, a silver bonbon dish, was for a fence 
more than fifty feet long and almost five feet 
high concealed with giant climbing ■ nasturtiums. The flowers 
were of a variety of brilliant colors, sweetly fragrant. 

The digging, planting seeds, training and caring for them 
were done by her own hands. 

Inside her nasturtium arbor she planted giant climbing 






* 


ARBOR IN BACK YARD 
Picture taken when working for prize 



nasturtiums and a few hardy marguerites (white petalen 
flowers with golden hearts.) 

The back porch is almost hidden from view by white clematis 
paniculata (Japanese Virgin's Bower.) 



MAID HAVEN, 1033-20th St., Rock Island, 111. Prize 
fence. Vine on both porches. 


Mrs. Cowden’s achievement last summer was a huge bouquet 
of marguerities growing round a large stump on the lawn 
which attracted a great deal of admiration. The plants 
grows high and are very ornamental, when in bloom. 
They are not fragrant. This summer it is going to be white 
marguerities around that stump mixed together with blue lark- 
spurs. The old prize fence is now planted with a long row 
of matromony vines outside and inside with golden glow. 
The gold flowers against he background of the green is perfectly 
grand. These flowers attract the eye. They bloom in the falL 
But the rain and wind knocks them down. 

EVER SEE ONE? 

A funny old bird is the pelican. 

His bill can hold more than his belican; 

He can tote in his beak 
Enough food for a week. 

But we don’t understand how the helican. 

— Unknown. 

Never Knew There Were 

So Many i 

Dr ar Sirs: — I have been a reader of the Silent Worker 
but a short time. I find it immensely interesting. 

Your articles on fake deaf cures are all true for I speak 
from experience. 

I never knew that there were so many successful deaf people. 
I have not been deaf long so am just getting used to it. 

Have been trying to find out if any deaf persons have picked 
the same trade as myself. I am an apprentice with an Electro- 
typing Co. 

Conversing with hearing people seems less difficult than first 
assumed. 

What used to make me blue were those cynical persons who 
delight in making fun of the deaf. And the thoughtless who 
<av that when such and such a thing happens, etc., that my 
hearing will be restored. Some even went so far as t» hold 
their ears and tell other persons to talk and then say deafness 
must be terrible. 

I'll say that deafness is an assest rather than a hindrance 
to some people. 

Have taken enough of your precious time so I’ll close hoping 
the “Silent Worker” keeps in top notch condition for evermore. 

Harry Von Pollintz. 


Corner of Garden. Rhoda Virginia and Co., Virginia 
in Marguerite 
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Some of Last Year’s Events Among The 

Deaf of Great Britain 

By SELWYN OXLEY. 


HE YEAR 1921 has seen a great development in 
the education of the Deaf in England. During 
the summer the Right Honourable H. A. L. 
Fisher, Minister of Education, opened at Man- 
chester the new Llwyd Jones Hostel for teachers 
under training for this important work. We, in England, owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Sir James Jones, whose loss by 
death we have to deplore since the year closed. A short while 
ago he gave a munificent donation to Manchester University to 
found a Chair to enable teachers of the Deaf to obtain a degree 
in this subject. He also provided a commodious Institute for 
the Deaf of Rochdale and one of the Continued Education 
for the Deaf hostels attached to Henshaw’s School for the 
Deaf in Manchester, which bears his name, and it is here that 
in certain cases pupils on reaching the age limit may remain 
and continue their education in some trade for a year or more. 
On the death of his son, Ellis Llwyd Jones, who was a person- 
al friend of the present writer at Oxford in 1913-14, Sir James 
most generously gave the Hostel referred to for teachers of 
the Deaf in training at the University'. It was therefore espe- 
cially pleasing to know that His Majesty King George, a few 
years ago, recognized his great national work for the Deaf 
community of Great Britain by conferring on him the honour 
of knighthood, and it is with special regret that we record his 
loss to the world. For his generosity made possible in a short 
time what in the present state of affairs would have taken years 
to bring to pass. Mr. Nelson, the Head of the Deaf Section at 
Henshaw’s, and the late Ellis Llwyd Jones, visited America a 
short time before the great European War ; so that possibly 
their names will not be unknown to readers of The Silent 
Worker. 

The death of Mr. Joseph Hepworth is another loss that 
will fall heavily on the whole of the British Deaf World; for 
not only' was he a devoted, efficient and much-loved missioner 
to the Deaf in South Wales, but also his name was respected 
throughout the Deaf World for his enterprise and exceptional 
organising ability shown in connection with The British Deaf 
Times and previous magazines for the Deaf. These maga- 
zines took the leading position in British journalism dealing 
with or making special appeal to the Adult Deaf; and we 
hope all will do w'hat they can to encourage and help his 
widow in her brave undertaking of so loyally carrying on the 
journal in the efficient manner he himself would have wished. 

An important gain during the year has been the amalga- 
mation of the Society *>f Missioners to the Deaf and the Coun- 
cil of Church Missioners to the Deaf, thus forming one united 
body for the voicing of the views of English experts among the 
Adult Deaf of the British Isles. 

The Guild of St. John of Beverley has greatly extended its 
activities in the last few years, and at present numbers close 
on 17,000 Deaf and Hearing Members and Associates, whilst 
its branches are to be found in Denmark, France, South Africa, 
and among workers in India and those interested in the Deaf- 
Blind. Much pioneering and research work has been carried 
on by its Literary and Photographic Committees in collec- 
tion, tabulating and filing of information relating to the Deaf of 
past days, and several valuable books dating from 1579 on- 
ward have been lent by the Honorary Organising Secretary to 
the Library which has been formed at 419 Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, the “hub” of English work among the Deaf. An artistic 
Bookplate has been designed and is awarded for special serv- 
ices rendered by any of the Members or Associates. A magnifi- 
cent banner also has been designed for the Guild and has been 


dedicated and used on several occasions during the last year. 

The year 1921 was especially memorable to us for being the 
1200th anniversary of the death of St. John of Beverley, and 
the occasion was marked most propitiously by the opening and 
consecration of the first Church dedicated to St. John of Bever- 
ley to be erected by the deaf anywhere in the world. This 
Church is situated in North London, and its Chaplain is the 
Rev. Vernon Jones. The opening ceremony coincided with his 
marriage both which events were attended by Mr. George 
Stephenson, late of Sheffield Adult Mission, and one of the 
original founder of the Guild ini 896. At Beverley Minster 
in Yorkshire this great occasion was marked by the final ser- 
mon to the Guild of the Rev. Canon Nolloth, who had been 
Rector of the Minster since its inception in 1896. This Guild 
is now one of the largest societies at work among or on be- 
half of the deaf; but its work is done very quietly and its 
consitution encourages the greatest possible individual freedom 
of action. 

Boy Scouting among the English Deaf has advanced by leaps 
and bounds during the last few years, and at the recent Jam- 
boree held at Olympia, London, the Liverpool Deaf Troop took 
the first prize for handicraft work in open competition against 
the whole world. In this direction the work of the Rev. S. T. 
Blakeman, of West Ham in East London should be noted, 
since it is proving most valuable in every wav, the West 
Ham Troop recently having started a magazine which has 
won already favorable comment at headquarters. 

We ought to record also that the Deaf of St. John of Bever- 
ley s Church, North London, were successful in winning the 
Diocese of London Challenge Banner for Temperance in 
open competition with the Parishes of that Diocese; which is 
no small achievement when it is recalled what the difference 
is between the Hearing and the Deaf in examination work. 



SOME MOBIILE BELLES 

Left to right — Miss Annie Lou Lynch, Miss Florence Boyle, 
and Miss Gladys Duff, all of Mobile, Ala. 
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Who’s Who in the Deaf World 

Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve a place in the WHO’S WHO book which we are planning to 
publish in the near future. W e hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 
about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 
ted it will not be our fault. W e wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 
list printed in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book- 


BARRETT, AUGUSTA KRUSE. Born at Waterloo, Iowa. 
Attended Public Schools for hearing children five years. 
Received instructions in German during several vacations. 
Reads, writes and speaks German. Frequently chosen by her 
•school and Sunday School teachers to deliver recitations. Lost 
hearing from scarlet fever when eleven years old. Attended 
the Iowa School for the Deaf at Council Bluffs, 1887-1890, 
(graduate); Gallaudet College, 1890-1892; passed examination 
for the Sophomore Class without conditions; member of the 
■original O. W. L. S. ; teacher Iowa School for the Deaf, 1892- 
1894. Married June 28, 1894 to John W. Barrett. Has two 
sons (hearing); no grand children; no deaf relatives. For 
a time was a member of a Council Bluffs Episcopal Guild of 
hearing women; member of a (hearing) circle of women 
affiliated with the local Associated Charities; member and 
served a year as Secretary of the Council Bluffs Ladies’ Aid 
Society for the Deaf. For many years was the Iowa correspond- 
ent of the Deaf-Mutes Journal; has contributed to the Silent 
Worker and other publications of the deaf. In 1903 was 
Editor-in-chief of a Woman’s Edition of the Iowa Hanvkeye. 
Member of the N. A. D. since 1899; member of the N. A. D. 
Committee on Religious Status of the Deaf, 1899 to 1904; 
elected Second Vice President of the N. A. D., at the St. Louis 
Convention in 1904; member of the N. A. D. Executive Com- 
mittee, 1904-1907. Member of the Iowa Association of the Deaf 
since 1898; has served many of its committees; elected First 
Vice President at the 1908 convention at Waterloo; one of three 
delegates of this association to the Colorado convention of the 
N. A. D. in 1910. At the 1919 convention of the Iowa Associa- 
tion held at Fort Dodge, she introduced the resolution asking 
for the establishing of a Life Membership in the Association. 
After discussion and passage of the resolution she became the 
first Life Member ; charter member of the Mid-West Chapter 
G. C. A. A.; served two years as their Secretary-Treasurer. 
Excellent signmaker; good speaker; fair lipreader. Teacher 
in the Iowa School for the Deaf, 1918-1921. Now living in 
Los Angeles, California. Member of the L. A. Silent Club; 
the L. A. Branch of the N. A. D. ; and of the Sunshine Circle 
(deaf) a ladies’ organization devoted to charity. Address: 
4614 South Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, California. 

BARRETT, JOHN WILLIAM. Born Jan. 16, 1861, Burr 
Oak, Winneshiek Co., Iowa. Lost hearing at 4 years of age 
from scarlet fever. Attended Iowa School for the Deaf, 1874- 
1884 (graduate); learned carpenter's trade there; also a pupil 
in the Art Department and excellent crayon pictures; attended 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 1884-1887; studied 

three years under Mr. A. D. Bryant the art instructor there. 
Was a star football player at Gallaudet College. Worked as 
carpenter on R. R. bridge, 1887-1888. Teacher Iowa School 
for the Deaf, Feb., 1888-1917; very successful as a teacher of 
backward children; instructor of gymnastics in same 1889-1894. 
Took a course in Physical Culture in Chicago during the sum- 
mer of 1890. Married June 28, 1894, to Miss Augusta Kruse. 
} 'as two grown sons (hearing); no grandchildren; no deaf 
relatives. Excellent signmaker; does not speak or lipread. 
Member of the N. A. D. since 1893 ; member of the N. A. D. 


Executive Committee 1899-1904; one of organizers of the Iowa 
Association of the Deaf, 1881; President of same, 1892-1895. 
Held other offices in same; helped to establish and was first 
President of the Omaha Division No. 32 of the N. F. S. D. 
in 1911, and reelected to the same office in 1912. Held other 
offices in this division. 

Came to California for good Jan. 21, 1920; now working as 
a carpenter and cabinet maker. Member of the Los Angeles 
Silent Club, L. A. Sunnvside Club and Vice President of the 
L. A. Branch of the N. A. D. 1920-1921 and Vice President of 
of the Los Angeles Division No. 27 of the N. F. S. D. Address: 
4614 South Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, California. 

BERT RAM, JOHN. Born in 1884 at Leith, Scotland. Photo 
engraver. Home address, Box 542, Lents, Oregon. Excellent 
signmaker, fair speaker. Educated at Edinburgh Institution 
for the deaf in Scotland, graduating in 1900. Secretary of 
Portland Division of National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 
Lost hearing at seven years of age from Meningitis (total). 
No deaf relatives. Married to Edna Marshall, a graduate of 
Gallaudet College. Two children, a girl and boy, both hearing. 
An expert color photographer and poultry fancier. Secretary 
of Pacific Coast States White Plymouth Rock Club. Life mem- 
ber of American Poultry Association. 

DOUGHERTY, MARY 1GNACIA. Born in 1886 at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Teacher of Manual class, School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. Home address: 619 N. Jackson 
St., Wilmington, Del. Fair speaker and lipreader; excellent 
signmaker. Attended Kendall School 1893-1903 ; Gallaudet 
college, 1903-1906, class of 1908. Member O. W. L. S. of 
Gallaudet College; National Association of the Deaf. Lost 
hearing at 5(4 years from scarlet fever. No deaf relatives. 
Supervisor of older girls at the Pennsylvania Oral School, 
Scranton, 1907-1909; Supervisor of Kindergarten bovs, Malone, 
(N. Y.) School for the Deaf, 1910-1912. 

ELMER, B.A., M.A. LESLIE ANDREW. Born April 24, 
1887, in Midland, Michigan. Lost hearing at six years from 
spinal meningitis. Attended California School for the Deaf 
at Berkeley, 1897-1907; Gallaudet College, 1907-1911. Member 
Kappa Gamma Fraternity; Buff and Bi:e Exchange Editor, As- 
sociate Editor, and Editor-in-chief. Won Howard L. Terry 
Literary prize. Head teacher at Cedar Spring School for the 
Deaf, South Carolina, 1911-1920. Associate Editor Palmetto 
Leaf published at same school. Excellent signmaker, good lip 
reader, and speaker. Married September 16, 1914, to Bertha 
Jane Smoak. Research Chemist at Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., summer of 1918. Resigned from teaching in 
1920 to engage in the automobile and tire business. Member 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; National Association 
of the Deaf; South Carolina Association of the Deaf. Leader 
of the Michaels Bible Class of the Deaf in Columbia. S. C, 

ELMER, LESLIE A. Born April 24, 1887. in Midland, Mich- 
igan. Lost hearing at six years from spinal meningitis. At- 
tended the California School; Prize-scholar and Valedictorian. 
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Gallaudet four ^ears, B.A., member Kappa Gamma Fraternity, 
Buff and Blue Exchange Editor, Associate Editor and Editor- 
in-chief; Valedictorian ; Won Howard L. Terry Literary Prize. 
Head teacher at Cedar Spring School for the Deaf from 1911 
to 1920; Assistant Editor of Palmetto Leaf published at same 
school. Master of Arts from Gallaudet in 1914. Excellent sign- 
maker, good speaker and lipreader. Married Miss Bertha 
Jane Smoak, (deaf). Instructor in the Domestic Science Dept, 
of the Cedar Spring School for two years. No children. Re- 
search Chemist at Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, in 1918. Resigned from teaching in 1920 to engage in 
the Auto and Tire Business with Southern Motor Co., 
Columbia, S. C, Member National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf National Association of the Deaf, and South Carolina 
Association of the Deaf. Leader of the Bible Class of the Deaf 
in Columbia and guiding spirit in their social and literary 
activities. 

GOLDFOGLE, ALEXANDER. Born June 24, 1858, in New 
York City. Clerk of Register’s Office, New York County, with 
Hon. James A. Donegan, Register New York County Hall 
Records, Chambers St., New York City. Home address: 142 
W. 117th St., New York City. Cannot speak or lipread ; signs. 
Attended New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, 1879. Member of Society for the Welfare of the 
Jewish Deaf. Lost hearing at two from scarlet fever (total). 
No deaf relatives. Married Feb. 15, 1891, to Sarah Marks 
(deaf). Has three hearing children; one dead. He has been 
in the Register’s office since 1893 — 28 years. His oldest son, 
Milton, has been exporter for over ten years; his daughter, 
Grace, is in the employ of the United States Government; his 
youngest son, Bertram, is a rug salesman. At a very early age 
Mr. Goldfogle entered the printing establishment of Henry W. 
Turner as a “printer’s devil” and learned the trade of compos- 
itor. It was a trade not then taught in any of the schools for 
the Deaf. He became quite skilled and remained at the trade 
till he entered the office of his brother, Judge Goldfogle, to 
assist in clerical work. While there he was appointed Com- 
missioner of Deeds — only deaf-mute who ever held that office. 
Has served present position in the Register’s office under dif- 
ferent heads. 

ERRORS CORRECTED 

BARDNESS, HENRY should be Bardes. 

BACHEBERLE, LOUIS J., member Board Managers for the 
Aged and Infirm Deaf, 1904-1928, instead of 1918. Raised 
6,102.61 for Men’s Cottage of the Ohio Home for the Aged and 
Infirm Deaf, 1920, not $5,733.53 as printed. 

COWDEN, VIRGINIA. Born Feb. 20, 1859, at Bellevue, 
Iowa. Housekeeper. Home address, 1033-20th St., Rock Island, 
111. Excellent speaker; poor lipreader; fair signmaker. At- 
tended Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, 1872-1875; 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, 1876-1880. Graduated 
in 1880. Does not belong to any society or club. Lost hearing 
at 12 years from cerebro spinal meningitis (total). I have a 
distant deaf relative in California. Single. Teacher Iowa 
School for the Deaf, 1881-1886; teacher, School for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1887 to June 1888. Mr. James W. Howson’s 
mother is a cousin of my father. My father was a prominent 
Rock Island physician and surgeon. 

APPENDIX— ERRORS CORRECTED 
COOK. ANNIE LAVINIA MACPHAIL. (Mrs. Joseph 
Reginald Cook) Born January 31st, 1878, at Paris, Ont- 
ario, Canada. Teacher (manual) Manitoba School for the 
Deaf. Winnipeg. Man., Canada. Taught in the School 
for the Deaf in Salem. Oregon, for one year, prior to 
her coming to Manitoba. Had the honor of sending three 


p -pils to Galjaudet College, the first pupils ever sent 
there from th? Oregon School. Fair speaker and good 
lip-reader, excellent signmaker. Attended the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in Belleville, Ontario, Canada, in 1894; 
Famvood School in New York City, in 1898 and Gallaudet 
College, in Washington, D. C.. in 1903. Member of 
Jollity Club; the O. W. L. S.: Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association; Glerc Litterarv Society in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Winnipeg Association for the Deaf; the Alpha Snow Shoe 
Club cf Winnipeg and others. Cause of deafness (unn- 
known). No 4 ea ^ relatives. Married to Joseph R. Cook, 
(deaf) on August 8th, 1906. Had one hearing son, now- 
dead. Husband died of typhoid fever on August 14, 1918. 
Mr. Cock was a teacher in the Manitoba School for the 
Deaf, for twenty-five years; a very fine man, a good 
speaker and excellent lip-reader. He lost his hearing at 
eight years from spinal meningitis (total). No deaf re- 
lataives. In addition to his being a manual teacher, he 
also taught printing and edited the Echo, the School paper 
of the Winnipeg School for the Deaf, for many years. He was 
was the president of the Pharnorth Literary Society, in 
the Manitoba School for the Deaf, and a valued member 
of the Winnipeg Association for the Deaf; also of the 
Holy Snow Shoe Club of Winnipeg. 


SMART FELLOW 

“This clock will last a lifetime.” said the jeweler, as he 
handed the timepiece to the customer. 

“Nonsense,” retorted the customer. “Can’t I see for myself 
that its hours are numbered ?” 

In all things, to serve from the lowest station upwards is 
necessary. — Goethe. 


Nothing is denied well directed labor, and nothing is to be 
attained without it . — Joshua Reynolds. 



SPECIALITIES 


SHAW 

ELECTRICAL 

LABORATORY 

Now Open 
For Business 

WILLIAM E. SHAW 
Experimenter and Inventor 

Formerly with 

Thus. A. Edison Laboratories 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Holtzer- Cabot Electric Co. 
Simplex Electric Heating Co. 
General Electric Co,, Etc. 

R THE DEAF AND 


HARD OF HEARING. 

Just what you need! Electric door- 
bell signal. Automatically flashes on 
electric light when bell is rung. Simple 
but accurate in operation. Price : $3.00 
(if operated bv battery, $4.00.) 

Vibrating alarm clocks $5.50 for sale. 


Electric heating, cooking, and lighting 
devices. 

“Life of Edison,” and standard elec- 
trical books for sale. 


WILLIAM E. SHAW 

560 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mas*. 
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The Deaf of Other Days 

Pageant Fantasy By Selwyn Oxley in 10 Episodes. Adapted for Acting by the Deaf 
in the Silent Language. Approximate Time in Performance, Three hours. Approx- 
imately 80 Photographs can be taken from the Episodes in T oto. 


FOUNDATION OF THE R. A. D. D. 

Episode X. 

1. Crouch family at home. Arrival of burns. 

*2. Deaf arriving at Blackfriars. Supper and meeting. 

*3. Burns and the Crouches engaging room at coffee-house. 
*4. Meeting in coffee-house. 

•5. Drinking to success of adult work. 

*6. Crouch and Burns honored. 

Allow 15 minutes. 


Photographs — about 6. 

Committee first and then come to it. 

FOUNDATION OF THE R. A. D. D. 


Persons Represented'. 

Matthew' Robert Burns Deaf teacher and preacher 
Mr. Crouch ( a glass worker) A generous friend of the 

Deaf 

Mrs. Crouch His wife 

Three Deaf Children Their children 

DEAF AND DUMB MEN AND WOMEN, COFFEE-HOUSE ATTENDANTS, 

ETC. 

Scene I : — MR. CROUCH’S house, 5 King Todor St., Bridge 
St., in Blackfr airs. Discovered MR. and MRS. CROUCH 
with their DEAF CHILD. 

Mr. C. I wonder if many will come to our meeting to-night. 

Mrs. C. Oh! I have a suggestion to make with regard to it. 

Mr. C. Say on, wife. Your suggestions are usually of the 
right type. 

Mrs. C. Well, Mr. Burns and I put our heads together and 
came of the joint conclusion that this place is far too small 
for the deaf to meet in week by week. 

Mr. C. What, then, do you suggest? 

Mrs. C. It has come to my mind that you and Mr. Burns 
should go and see a coffee-tavern I know of in Aldersgate, 
and see if we cannot hire a room for our meeting one day 
a week. But see! here is Mr. Burns himself. (A knock is 
heard, and MRS. C. lets in BURNS.) 

Mr. C. (signing) Well come friend Burns! We were 
speaking of you. 

Burns. I have come, then, at the right time. 

Mrs. C. Yes, ’tis so. I was just unfolding to my husband our 
plan for taking a room in that coffee-house across the 
Thames. 

Mr. C. Yes, our place is a bit small for our rapidly increasing 
family. 1 think the time has come to develop. Ah! here 
come two of them . ( Another knock, and two more deaf 
and dumb enter.) 

Burns. Let us put it to others and discuss the matter. (Enter 
3 or 4 deaf and dumb. MR. and MRS. CROUCH arrange 
chairs, bring in food and drink and make their guests 
welcome. Two more come in meanwhile. After the meal, 
MR. CROUCH takes the chair and the meeting begins 
with a prayer for the deaf and dumb said by MR. 
CROUCH on his fingers. He then proceeds to explain.) 

Mrs. C. Friends, the wife and I warmly welcome you each 
week to this house. But I think the time has come to make 
a change. (Looks of inquiry from audience.) Our numbers 
increase, and I think Mr. Burns has an idea to unfold. (A 
deaf man signs to Burns to proceed, and all look towards 
BURNS.) 

Burns, (interpreted aloud for his wife's benefit by Mr. C.) 


What Mr. Crouch says is true. He has been a good friend 
to us, but we are getting too many for a house of this sort. 
Now, Mrs Crouch has been out and found there is a room 
to let, in Aldersgate, in a coffee-house, which she thinks 
will just suit our party. 

Deaf man. (signs.) Good! Shall we all go and see the place? 

Mr. C. What I suggest is that our next meeting should take 
place there. The wife and I will pay for the room and 
provide the usual meal, and you can then judge the matter 
for yourselves. 

Another deaf man. True! The place is more central, too. 
Nearly all of us live nearer the city than here. 

Burns. Yes, I think there are but three of us who live south 
of the Thames. Why not put the matter to the vote, that 
our next meeting be at the coffee-tavern? (This idea is 
acclaimed, a vote is taken, and a large majority recorded 
for the change proposed. Scene closes.) 

Scene II : — Room in a coffee-tavern 58 Aldersgate St. Discov- 
ered, 15 or 20 DEAF AND DUMB, with MR. and MRS. 
CROUCH and MR. BURNS, discussing a good meal of 
roast beef, etc., and coffee. ATTENDANTS looking after 
comfort of guests. 

Burns. Well, friends, a year has passed to this very day, and,, 
if I may say so without disrespect to our kind friends here, I 
think the change has been all the better for our meeting. 

Mrs. C. It was our suggestion, you will no doubt remember. 

Burns. I think this would be a good day to advance one step 
even further. (He pauses. All look towards him with eager 
attention.) Why should we not pledge ourselves to start 
a society to look after our London brethren? 

Mr. C. We know there is a large number, from the Old Kent 
Road School reports we see each year. 

Burns. Our meetings have grown. We are three times as 
many as when we came to this place, a year ago. 

Deaf Man. Well, I, for one, shall be glad to come here each 
week and will give a shilling a night. 

Another deaf man. And I the same. 

Mr. C. The wife and I will give a guinea each. 

Burns. Then first of all w r e decide to keep our room for a per- 
manency ? 

Mr. C. Why not for a short time — sav, another year? For if 
we grow much more we shall need yet a larger meeting 
place. 

Burns. That is true, friends. Say, then, we take the room for 
a year, and then see again? Who votes on that? (They 
vote, and the motion is carried.) Now, do all agree to pay 
a shilling a night? 

Deaf man. Yes, ’tis agreed by all. 

Burns. Then perhaps we can meet each Sunday for a service- 
of praise and prayer, and on a Saturday for a game of 
chess or dominoes, or other games. 

Deaf man. This is what we wish exactly. 

Burns. Good! Then I propose that we start forthwith these 
weekly meetings as a formal Association for the Deaf of 
London Town. This will help us to secure support and to 
expand as we must do to cover all the needs of the deaf and 
dumb. 

Mr. C. An excellent plan! Just what is needed to secure our 
future. I propose that our good friend, Mr. Simpson, be your 
secretary and Mr. Burns the nrissioner. 

Deaf man. To this I agree with all my heart. Hands up,. 
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all who think with me! (All hands go up, carrying the 
proposal with acclamation.) 

Mr. C. Let us. then, drink to the success of our new Associ- 
ation, which, as that in Leeds, will fulfil a real want in the 
lives of our London deaf. (To ATTENDANT.) Here, 
please bring a tankard for each of my guests. (ATTEND- 
ANT goes, and returns with ale, in which all solemnly 
pledge the success of the new Association.) The health 
being so well drunk, I now ask Mr. Burns to pray for our 
future work, after which let us disperse to our homes and 
think how we each may help towards its usefulness and 
prosperity. 

Burns. I cordially agree, and, in asking the blessing of God 
on the unknown future of our work, I would especially thank 
Him for guiding Mr. and Mrs. Crouch into our midst. For, 
without these generous and wise friends, this great event in 
our lives could hardly have taken place. Now, let us spell 
the General Thanksgiving, and each silently think over the 
blessings God has vouchsafed to us all. Then say together 
the Lord's Prayer and go quietly home. .(MR. BURNS then 
signs the prayers, the rest spelling after him; after which 
they quietly disperse, and the curtain falls.) 

End of Episode X. and Last. 

Note. — This Episode was especially written at the request of 
the Rev. F. W. G. Gilby, M. A., to commemorate the start of 
the work of the Royal Association in aid of the Deaf and 

Dumb, in 1840. 


SPECIAL REPORT 

Thro- gh An' n Schrocder , St. Paul 
Total $8.75 collected by 
Adolph Weber, Pavnesville, Minn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Weber $1.50 

F. C. Mantzke 50 

M. T. Mattel. 1.00 

Walter Galte 50 

E. E. Fingar 25 

H. J. Neumann 1.00 

J. W. Dysast 1.00 

Geo. O. Meyner 1.00 

Henry Scnwoldt 1.00 

N. P. Knutson 1.00 


Total $1.25 collected by 
A. E. Bentz, Staples, Minn. 


Chas. F. W. Bahe 25 

A. E. Bentz 25 

Mrs. A. E. Bentz 25 

Walter H. Bahe 25 

Emily A. Bahe 25 


Total $1.25 collected by 
A. J. Highberg, St. Paul, Minn. 

Henry E. Miller 75 

Frank A. Wintheiser 25 

Albin J. Highberg 25 

The above sums were collected after Bulletin No. 35 was 
published on March 15th, 1921, by Mr. Schroeder, who resigned 
as the Treasurer of the Fund and included in the balance 
which was turned over to me. 

StMUCi. Fran ken heim, 

T> eas.rer pro tern. 

Report No. 36 

DE L'EPEE MEMORIAL STATUE FUND 
Thro. gh Sam el Frankenheim, N. Y. 


Total $45.08 

N. F. S. D. Brooklyn Div. No. 23 $29.40 

Tilden Smith. Waco. Texas 68 

Deaf-Mutes Union League, X. Y .25.00 

Remittance from A. Schroeder, late Treas 15.18 

Through M:ss Anna M. Roper, St. Louis 
Total $4.00 collected by Fred W. 
Schoneman, Peoria. 111. 

M. O. Frasier.... 1 00 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Lewis 50 

Jeff. Sidles 50 


A. E. Bell 50 

John H. Ruby 50 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Hanna 50 

Art. C. Johnson 50 

Through Elmer V. Peters, Jackson, Miss. 

Total $8.00 

Fred J. Hart 50 

Marv E. Hart 50 

G. E. T. Harris 1.00 

Viola Weil 1.00 

Mrs. H. A. Weil 1.00 

Margaret Hauberg 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Smoak 2.00 

Robert C. Miller 1.00 

Through Samuel Frankenheim, N. T. 

De L’Epee Society of the Deaf, Brooklyn, N. Y. ..30.00 
Balance from Anton Schroeder, Treasurer, re- 
signed and in full settlement 4729.96 

Anton Schroeder, St. Paul 2.00 


Grand Total $ 4844.04 

Disbursements 123.65 


Balance $ 4720.57 


Samuel Frankenheim, 

Treasurer pro tern. 

DE L’EPEE MEMORIAL STATUE FUND, 

18 West 107th Street, New York City. 

April 5th, 1922. 

The above report just issued is but an indication of the 
strengthened financial position of the Statue Fund, for it 
is known that there is still considerable money having 
been collected but not reported to the Committee. The 
collectors are urged to send in the money as soon as 
possible as the Fund needs it so as to earn more interest. 
Volunteers are wanted everywhere to aid the cause. 

De L’Epee was born 210 years ago and France is dotted 
here and there all over the land with a statue or some 
other memorial, which mutely testified to his great worth. 
We. Americans, speak practically the same sign language,, 
as the Frenchmen, yet there is nothing in the United 
States to show our gratitude to the man, who blazed the 
way to light up the minds of the deaf, under such difficult 
and distressing circumstances as were prevalent two 
centuries ago. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited no mater how small 
and sent to the undersigned. 

Samjel Frankenh~im, 

18 West 107. h St., New York City. Chairman-Treasurer. 



Mrs. Mitte Dolon and her brother Jettic Fleming, both of Mobile. Ala. 
Both educated at the Talladega School and very popular among 
the deaf. Mrs. Dolon has three bright hearing children. The 
brother is also married and like bis sister has a beautiful home in 
Mobile. He is a carpenter by trade but has a hobby for raising 

poultry 



Compiled by Kelly Stevens 


The First Biennial Convention of the 
New Jersey Branch of the N. A. D. will 
be held at the Trenton School September 
2, 3 and 4 next. 


The Seventeenth Biennial Convention 
of the Ontario Association of the Deaf 
will be held at Brantford, Ontario, Cana- 
da, next July, 1 to 4. 


H. W. Funk, aged 79, a pioneer of 
York, Neb., was found dead at his home 
where he lived alone. Neighbors notic- 
ing the window shades drawn in broad 
day light, investigated and found him 
sitting at the dining table, lifeless. 
Death was due to heart failure. He 
left three daughters. His wife died 
some years ago. He was educated at 
the Pennsylvania School when it was at 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. — 
The Nebraska Journal. 


We read in the newspaper a few days 
since of a deaf man being robbed in our 
state of $1,500, his life savings, which he 
had secreted in a bureau drawer at his 
home. We look upon such incidents as 
this with regret and this unfortunate man 
trulv deserves our symapthy. However, 
the oid practice of concealing one’s valu- 
ables at random in old stockings and 
shoes, etc., is clearly out of date and 
should be abandoned for better and safer 
methods . — The Washingtonian. 


Benjamin Brammell, of Paulsboro, N. J., 
a deaf boatbuilder by profession, motored 
to Miami last February, accompanied 
by his wife and recently returned home, 
“I am thinking,” he said, ‘‘that when we 
come to Miami next year — which we will 
do if we are living — we will come down 
in our own yacht. The sight of this 
magnificent fleet in the bay makes me 
wish I had a boat here now.” T he 
Bramells have been coming to Miami in 
winter for five years. Before leav.ng 
Miami for home, Mr. Bramell said, ‘‘I 
am on the point of owning n home in 
Miami, too, which will mean what my 
wife and I will spend more months here 
than we have been spending .” — Florida 
School Herald. 


Building improvements necessitating 
expenditure of $21,500 were authorized 
for the State School by Gov. John J. 
Blaine when he signed orders providing 
for the funds neaessary to erect a new 
laundry and cold storage plant for this 
institution. Work on. the projected 
structures will be started immediately 
with the intention of having them com- 
pleted in time for the opening of the fall 
term. 

Supt. Bray was particularly elated by 
the news in as much as this proposal has 
been pending for more than four years. 


The buildings will be of Milwaukee 
brick construction with the very latest 
equipment . — Wisconsin Times. 


Much has been said in some of our 
school papers about Lon Chaney, the 
great film actor, who is the son of deaf 
parents. Mr. Chaney was raised in Col- 
orado Springs and is related to our Mr. 
FI. M, Harbert and Will Harbert. Mr. 
Chaney made a visit to Colorado Springs 
during our Christmas vacation and 
called on his relhtives at the school. 
Quite a number of our boys met the 
famous actor and enjoyed the distinction 
of having shaken hands with him. 

While here he gave the boys a nice, 
inspiring talk, using the sign language 
as his means of communication. We 
found the great film star a charming 
gentleman. His interest in the deaf has 
grown with the years, and has been man- 
ifested on numerous occasions in Los 
Angeles in the form of talks and lectures 
before the Los Angeles Society of the 
Deaf, all of whom regard him as an 
unselfish friend at all times. His 
mastery of the sign language is remark- 
able. — The Colorado Index. 


The quaint old house on Germantown 
Avenue in Mt. Airy, in which Mr. 
George T. Sanders had conducted a 
printing office for the last fifteen years, 
mbre or less, has been sold ; and, as a 
result, Mr. Sanders has been compelled 
to seek other quarters for his workshop. 
Although he had rented the whole house, 
he did not live in it, but sublet the 
portion not needed for 'nis plant to other 
tenants. Mr. Sanders now announces 
the removal of his printing office to No. 
20 East Mt. Airy Avenue, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, which, by the way, is a 
whole lot nearer and more convenient 
to his residence, which is at No. 7418 
Boyer Street, Mt. Airy. Mr. Sanders has 
made quite a reputation by the excellence 
of his work in his locality, and is kept 
busy most of the time in serving his cus- 
tomers. We wish him continued success 
in his new location. — Journal. 


Superintendent Alvin E. Pope, of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, made 
his first appearance before the Clerc 
Literary Association on Thursday even- 
ing, April 20:h. His subject was cur- 
rent events, in which the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf now building on the 
outskirts of Trenton, N. J., received a 
good share of attention from him. The 
statement that the group of buildings 
will be connected by an underground 
tunnel system for greater convenience, 
seemed to excite especial interest among 
some of the older deaf who are not fa- 
miliar with the fact that the Mt. Airy 
School has had such a system since its 


beginning. Therefore, this may be news 
to them. We are glad that the new 
school will have this very convenient 
system, for it will mean a lot in winter 
when the ground is covered with snow, 
and at other times. Our people 'were 
glad to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Pope and hope that he will come here 
again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Treuke thought 
they needed a dog about the house. 
Accordingly they found a good place 
where pedigree dogs were sold. Having 
picked out a puppy of the fox-terrier 
specimen, and made a deposit for same, 
they were told to come for it in six 
weeks. They sallied forth full of happy 
anticipations of the stunts Teddy would 
do. Teddy would joyfully announce the 
home coming of its master after a day's 
work and its mistress wrnuld fly to put 
finishing touches to the supper table. 
Their imagination ran high. Oscar 
horned quite a bit to his fellow workers 
about the puppy so they knew almost to 
the minute as to when he’d get 
possession of it. The day after, the men 
at the shop looked expectantly for a 
beaming countenance tiiat would tell 
the tale of happy ownership. Oscar did 
not look happy. The sad story came 
out. The poor thing was killed by a 
big brute of a bull dog. Oscar was 
fierce in his denouncement of curelty on 
the part of big brute toward small, 
helpless creatures. The men roared. 
Oscar warned them that it was no 
laughing matter. The next day when 
Oscar went to work he found tied to 
his work bench, a large tramp dog put 
there by his svmapthetic friend. — Neb. 
Jounral. 


Sometimes ago, a discussion brought 
out the fact that there still exists a mis- 
conception of the sign language among 
our hearing brethren. It was termed, ‘‘a 
vague way of expression.” But is it? 
Are pictures vague? What is the sign 
language any way? Isn’t it a series of 
pictures? Take the sign for cow. You 
go into pantomime of milking. For this, 
you make the sign of horn with a thumb 
and little finger extended and the others 
closed and put the thumb on the upper- 
temple (then immediately afterwards 
pretend to milk.) Is there anything 
vague about this sign? Really if a 
“slow-motion” film were showing a deaf 
person expressing his idea or thoughts in 
signs, the revelation would be interest- 
ing. What seemed to be so many swift, 
meaningless and groteque motion of the 
hands and fingers when a deaf person 
talks fast would appear as so many 
clear cut and significant pictures. The 
argument, however, that teaching English’ 
by way of the sign language is insufficient 
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if not quite impossible, is well-founded. 
There must be a basis for interpretation 
of pictures: and this must be a word 
basis. Reading books apd indulgence in 
constant speech or written or fingerspelied 
conversations or compositions could form 
the basis. — The Virginia Guide. 

Hon. H. M. Daugherty, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the U. S. and a member of Presi- 
dent Harding’s cabinet lives just across 
the street from our schopl. He is one of 
those whole souied, big hearted fellows 
that would go any limit to do good. He 
is also wise and discreet with all of his 
goodness. This little incident will il- 
lustrate one side of his character. 

Our yard had a great many Rhode 
Island Red chickens in it. They were 
very beautiful on the green grass and 
everybody admired them. There were 
several dogs in this community and they 
gave us some trouble by occasionally 
snatching a chicken. In fact some dogs 
visited the yard regularly and had to be 
watched and driven away. Mr. Daugh- 
erty is a lawyer and a very busy man and 
travels a great deal in the interest of his 
clinets. One July day he came home 
from a long trip, stripped himself to his 
shirt and trousers and toot a seat on the 
veranda to “view the landscape o’er.” 
Just then he saw a dog after a young 
chicken. He ran down the steps, across 
the street and into our yard just in time 
to kick the dog of the chicken and save 
its life. One of our people saw the 
action. When we thanked him for what 
he had done he said: “If you will kill 
the dog, the man will sue you for dam- 
ages and I will defend you in court for 
nothing.” But we reminded him that 
perhaps the dog belonged to some boy 
who attached as much importance to it 
as we did to the chickens. He said: 
“Doubtless that is so. I had not thought 
of it. We have to look out for the boy 
in this life as well as for the chickens,” 
and the incident was closed. 

We mention this that the readers of the 
Chronice may know the kind of man we 
had as a neighbor and that the United 
States now has him for its attorney 
general. 

With the close of this session Dr. 
Walker will have completed his twenti- 
eth year of service in the Florida 
School — sixteen of which in the position 
of President. It is a short time when 
compared with the length of several 
. other superintendents connection with 
their respective schools, but it is not the 
length of service we are trying to 
impress on our readers, but the amount 
•of work done for the school and for the 
.deaf and the blind of the State. Any 
one looking back to the Florida School 
of 1922, housed in old fire-trap frame 
buildings, (all so poorly equipped, 
and blind), and then at the present 
with an enrollment of scarcely fifty (deaf 
blind), and then at the present plant, 
cannot help but marvel at the growth in 
only twenty years time. 

It was the morning of September 28, 
1902, when Mr. Walker arrived in Flor- 
ida for the first time. Before this he had 
taught six years at the Texas School 
and one year at the Tennessee School. 
He was born at the South Carolina 
School, learned the sign language before 
he learned to speak, spent his entire 
boyhood among the deaf and blind, grad- 
uated from the University of South Car- 
olina, and went from there directly to 
the Texas School to take up the work 
swhich was his by inheritance. He 


brought with him a heart full of love 
for the deaf and the blind. 

He was met at the station by Mr. 
Hare, his predecessor, and driven to the 
school in an old carriage over sandy 
roads through a dense forest. The 
very sight of the school itself was suf- 
ficient to leave no alternative for any 
young man full of ambition but to re- 
turn on the next train. Mr. Walker, 
however, chose to stay. So he began 
his work which has been a blessing to 
the deaf and the blind of the state. 

For four sessions he filled the position 
of principal of the educational depart- 
ment, and in 1906 was appointed pres- 
ident. — The Florida School Herald. 


The Minneapolis Tribune of Sunday 
April 23, contained a cut of a deaf man 
named Theodore Woodruff, who proposes 
to win fame, if not fortune, by walking 
across the continent from San Francisco 
to New York. He believes in safety first, 
for he declares that he will fight shy of 
the railroad tracks. He hopes to beat 
the record of Edward Payson Watson. 
Here s hoping he may do it, provided the 
above statement is true, and not one 
of the numerous things that appear in 
the newspapers that aren’t so. 

An item in the Minneapolis Journal of 
April 25, stated that Mr. Cadwallader 
Washburn, the noted deaf artist, is going 
to accompany Prof. F. L. Washburn, en- 
tomologist of the University of Minnesota, 
on a trip to south seas. Prof. Wash- 
burn is going to make the trip in order 
to make a collection of tropical insects for 
the University, and Mr. Cadwallader 
Washburn will accompany him to obtain 
material for a new series of etchings. 
The Journal stated that the two men are 
brothers. This is an error, They mav 
be related, cousins possibly, but are not 
brothers. 

Some time ago we made mention of a 
bank hold-up in St. Paul in which the 
chief actor spoke no word, but shoved a 
typewritten order to the cashier to hold 
up his hands. The daily papers inferred 
that the fellow was deaf, and so stated 
in their columns. But we were of the 
opinion that the fellow was an impostor, 
and it was another case of trying to pass 
the buck to the innocent deaf. It turned 
out to be as we thought. The man was 
later apprehended and proved to be a 
hearing man. We note, however, that 
the newspapers did not take the pains to 
make fitting correction. 

The Journal of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry for January, 1922, 
contained a brief article from the pen of 
Dr. George T. Doughtery, who is a val- 
ued employe in the chemical department 
of the American Steel Founders, Chicago. 
The subject of the article is the “Deter- 
mination of Salt in Petroleum.” Dr. 
Doughtery has attained a place in scien- 
tific work that is cause for pride among 
the deaf people of this country, as it 
proves that deafness is no bar to success 
in almost any r line of endeavor, provided 
one has the natural ability, the zeal, and 
the perseverance that Dr. Doughtery 
possesses in marked degree. — Minne- 
sota Companion. 


SOME ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
In his spare hours for several weeks 
past Mr. Joseph W. Bouchard has 
been engaged in a task that will surely 
delight the heart of our good friend, 
Dr. John B. Hotchkiss, Professor of His- 
tory and English in Gallaudet College, 
when he hears of it; not only will it de- 
light him, but it will revive the memories 


of his school days at “Old Hartford,, 
and perhaps cause him to feel several 
years younger than he really is. What 
we intended to say is that Mr. Bouch- 
ard has been overhauling and renovating 
the large double black walnut desk that 
stood in the center of the principal’s 
office in the old main building on Asylum 
Avenue for so many years. Under one 
of its top covers is attached this printed 
description of it: 

This Desk 
was made in the 
Cabinet Shop 
of the 

American Asylum 
By 

James Anderson, from Paris, Maine; 
age 21 years, 

Bryron A. Brown, from Exeter, Maine; 
age 18 years, 

John B. Hotchkiss, from Seymour, 
Conn., age 18 years. 

James Hadley, from Waltham, Mass.; 
age 17 years. 

Under the direction of 
Rufus Lewis, 

Master of the Cabinet Shop. 
American Asylum for Deaf and Dumb 
Hartford, Conn., Dec. 1863. 

From the date given above it will be 
seen that the desk is 59 years old and 
was made in the time of the Civil War. 
It did service under three principals: 
Rev. Collins Stone, Edward C. Stone 
and Dr. Job Williams, a period of just 
half a century. Nine years ago, when 
Principal Wheeler took the reins of the 
school, the desk did not seem to meet his 
progressive ideas, so it was discarded 
and an up-to-date one took its place. 
Though bulky and old fashioned it is still 
in good state of preservation, showing 
the great care and pains bestowed upon 
it by its youthful makers. Of the makers 
whose names are given above we believe 
all are dead except Dr. Hotchkiss and we 
wish the venerable Professor could be 
prevailed upon to give the readers of the 
Menu Era a few facts pertaining to its 
history. 

Having served under three noted 
principals let us try to form some idea 
of the vast amount of writing done upon 
its covers during their terms of office. A 
typewriter came into use in the latter part 
of Dr. Williams’ term but up to that time 
all the writing had been done by hand. 
Dr. Williams was known to spend much 
time by this desk probably more than was. 
prudent for him to do so. as he was in 
frail health and his left shoulder was 
bent lower than the other as a result of 
writing so much. 

We have a fine picture of him seated 
bv this desk in the attitude of writing. 
Enter the office any time while the school 
was in session and you would be. sure to 
find him bent, over this desk engaged 
in writing. He attended to all the cor- 
respondence of parents making inquiry 
concerning their children and scoers of 
other mail. Thus from these facts it is 
safe to assume that tons of letters were 
written upon the cover of this desk in 
the half century that it was in use. 

Let us also bear in mind the many 
school reports and other noted manu- 
scripts pertaining to the education of the 
deaf that found their inception upon it. 
And too what vast sums in money and 
postage stamps had been stored in it at 
different times! Before the time of 
Principal Wheeler to our knowledge 
there had never been an iron safe in the 
office. Up to a few years before he came 
into office, the teachers and others re- 
ceived their pay in cash, not by check a» 
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THE ALUMNI of the TEXAS 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, have com- 
missioned us to make a portrait of 
THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 
to be unveiled at the school on Dec. 10th, 
1921. 

In order to execute the commission it 
was necessary to make a reproduction of 
his finest portrait, a painting now owned 
by his grandson, Mr. Edson F. Gallaudet. 

Many of the Schools for the Deaf, and 
many deaf people will doubtless be inter- 
ested in this reproduction, copies of 
which we will furnish. 


PACH 



11 x 14 in carbon black $ 5.00 
11 x 14 in sepia tone 6.00 
20 x 24 in sepia 30.00 
20 x 24 in oil 75.00 


TRINITY BUILDING 
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now. While this desk was in use all 
these vast sums of money came from 
under its covers and it seems nothing 
short of a miracle that in all this time 
neither robbers or fires had ever come to 
molest them. 

Thus this desk has a long, interesting 
history. When Mr. Bouchard gets 
through with it, it will find a resting 
place in the Boys’ Club Room and it is 
hoped they will use it with the regard 
and respect due to it. With good care 
it will continue to serve the school many 
more years. 

Mr. Bouchard seems to have a taste 
for renovating antique furniture. The 
old high posted lounge that kept company 
with the desk above referred to in the 
principal’s office in the old main building 
will soon receive his magic touches. New 
springs will be put in and then covered 
with imitation leather and lastly the wood 
work will be polished. It is very much 
regretted that the namjes of the makers 
of this lounge are not given. It seems 
certain that it was made in our old cabi- 
net shop, but no records of it have been 
preserved. The school has several other 
pieces of antique furniture which it 
prizes very highly, one of which is the 
Gallaudet chair. It has a framed dia- 
gram of the old school buildings and 
grounds which it plans to preserve ft>t 
future generations to see. At present it 
occupies a conspicuous position on the 
wes: wall of the reception room. — 
J. E. C. in the New Era. 


DEAF-MUTE RIDING ON BICYCLE 

FROM FLORIDA TO NEW YORK. 

Ruther Campbell, deaf-mute, the. son 
of Mrs. R. G. Campbell, a resident of 
Fairfield, arrived in Richmond early 
this morning en route from Miami. Fla., 
to New York on a bicycle. Campbell 
began the journey on April 5, from the 
home of his sister, Mrs. E. W. Hirsh- 
berg, a former resident of this city, now 
living in Miami, reaching here after a 
thirty days’ trip. 

After spending several days with his 
mother and sister here, Campbell will 
continue his journey, expecting to reach 
j New York City within ten days, stop- 
j ping off at Washington, to visit his 
brother there. 

The ride will take Campbell through 
right states along the coast, and will be 
more than twelve hundred miles in 
i length. 

He makes good time along the road, 
covering more than 100 miles a day, 
and is taking the trip merely as a lark, 
doing odd jobs on the. way to pay ex- 
penses of the trip. He expects to re.-, 
main in New York all summer, working 
there, and returning to Miami along the 
same route next September. — Richmond 
News-Leader. 


A TOLEDO DEAF WOMAN AND 
HER SON 

Have vou ever entered the magnificent 
! dining room of the Hotel Commodore 
j in New York? Did you notice the 
i fairy like silk shades that decorated the 
| electric lights on each table and how 
' the. dainty needlework is admired of 
1 the ladies? Well this is a sample of 
the work of a deaf lady. Mr. John 
Lloyd who is one of the valued em- 
ployees of the big hotel. She is one of 
the most expert needle workers in the 
linen room and puts the proverbial 
stitch where it will do the most good 
in the dainty linen used there. 

Mrs. Lloyd rejoices in the fact that her 
son, Arthur, was one of those who 


“went over there” during the late war. 
Arthur regrets that when he got within 
hailing distance of the firing line, the 
Armistice was declared. 

However, he »t.i vt , on the Amercian 
Commission to negotiate Peace and the 
following letter shows how well he did 
his job. 

American Commission 

Sept. 19, 1922. 

My dear Mr. Lloyd: 

The American Commissioners to Ne- 
gotiate Peace. — the Honorable Robert 
Lansing, the Honorable Henry White, 
the Honorable Edward H. House and 
General Lasker H. Bliss — have directed 
me to convey to you their warm appre- 
ciation of the manner in which you have, 
performed your duties while connected 
with the Commission. Your loyal ser- 
vices have been of genuine value to your 
country and the Commissioners are glad 
to take the opportunity of so saving to 
you. 

As Secretary-General of the American 
Commission, 1 beg to add to that of the 
Commissioners my own appreciation of 
your services. 

Faithfully yours, 

J, C. Green, 

Secretary, A. C. 


COL. SMITH RETURNS HOME 
Col. O. C. Smith, Managing Officer, 
and Mrs. Smith are at home again after 
a visit of three weeks to the east, where 
they inspected several schools for the 
de,af. Col. Smith spoke before the 
teachers in chapel Thursday forenoon 
and told of the impressions he had 
gained during his absence. He also 
spoke of his tentative plans for the re- 
juvenation of the Illinois school. Doubt- 
less Col. Smith will have something to 
say in the Advance regarding his pil- 
grimage . — Illinois Advance. 


the British Deaf times 

An illustrated magazine — newspaper for 
the Deaf. Published every two 
months. Edited by 
Alfred Shankland. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 
twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen 
copy. 

CDe British Deaf times, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton, 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 


N. A. D. 

ALL WELCOME! 

FIRST BIENNIAL CONVENTION* 

OF THE 

N. J. BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

WILL BE HELD AT THE 

New Jersey School for the Detf, Trenton 
Three Days, ending on Labor Day, 1922 




No. 50 Special Patented 
36-inch Band Scroll Saw 


’‘Lighting” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 


Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Portland. Maine. 


Write for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 just 
off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


J. A, Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


168-188 W. Front St., 


Cincinnati Ohio 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 



